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THE COMIC ARTIST. 
BY 7. WESTWOOD. 


‘L 


A witty picture! What am soul 

He must have been, that made it! Think ye so 
With your permission, sirs, I will unroll 

One chapter of his history. You shall know 

Its pregnant meaning. This young artist had 

A trick of painting things the world was glad 

To laugh at, but not buy. The crowd would stand 
And eye them archly, and applaud their fan 

And laugh, and laugh again, and so pass on ;— 
And while they laughed, the artist’s busy hand 
Still plied its craft—a garret was the scene, 

His boon companions, twain—one, with gaunt mien, 
Famine, sat next his heart, devoured his breath— 
The other, crouching on the threshold, Death. 


I. 


A merry soul! At last, the skeleton hand 

Stopped, like the index of a clock, which turns 

With time, no more. Famine, that ever yearns 

For a fresh prey, passed out. Death took his stand 
Beside him then. A faint voice gasped “‘ Thank God.”— 
His human voice, in welcome, when the rod 

Of heaven’s exceeding mercy laid him low. 

And all the while, round the shop-windows, loud 

Rang out the laughter of the idle crowd, 

At his gay fancies! . . . Oh! if ye could know, 
Could, with your own eyes see and inly prove, 

How half the blossoming things art’s garden bears, 
Strike their roots deep in cone and tears, 

We should have fewer laughters, but more love. 





PROLOGUS IN PHORMIONEM. 
Westminster Play, December, 1855. 


Jamjam reversus attulit solemnia 

Secam December nostra ; jam ludos refert, 

Et mixta luctu revocat hora gaudia. 

Quis nescit annus quot modo actus viderit 
Bellidomique funera? At pre ceteris 
Harunce alamnos deploramus edium. 

Vos primos, armis alterum clarum, alteram 
Juris peritum, quorum hic (1) vite terminuam 
Tot functus tantisque attigerat honoribus ; 
Atque has solebat preter omnes unicé 

Sedes fovere, in queis nutritus, postea 

Judex, senator, mox eloquio Oxoniam 
Decorabat, annieque idem abhinc quater decem 
Tyrannum bella Sarmatam post Gallica 
Academico Professor ornarat gradu, 

Idem ante funus hostes eosdem viderat. 

Illum (2) verd Oriens Occideneque noverant 
Ducem sagacem, militem fortissimum. 

Mox quando ab Indis arcessitus ultimis, 
Sibi demandatam properé nimis proviociam 
Peteret, vix eo valebat arces hostium ut 
Videret expugnatus, et novissimum 
Honesté obiret, redditus suis, diem. 

Quibus subit alius, tanquam in vita, sie pari 
Socius alumnis Oppidanus exitu. 

Qui (3) jam senior, jubente patria, statim 
Dia desueta retractavit prelia, 

Partaque plus vice simplici victoria, 
Nimiis tandem impar saccubuit negotiis, 
Ah! quales illud bustum virtutes tegit! 
Quam mite ingenium, quanta fortitudine 
Juanctum ille terris, eheu! abstulit dies. 

Nec vos silemus, prima quos stipendia 
Vixdum merentes, eademque, hea! novissima,— 
Unum (4) confectum febre post vulnus gravi, 
Tres (5) verd medio Martis in certamine, 
Intempestivus occupavit exitus. 

Valete! quid si tellus vobis extera 

Procul ossa servat, non ingrata patria 
Nomina colet, et memoria vestrum cordibus 
Semper superstes vivet in fidelibus. 

Verum aliud nos haud luctus, at dolor tamen 
Tangit : discipulis quamvis, ut par est, novis 
Ipsique (6) gratulemur, ablatam modo 
Quis nos desiderare presidem vetet? 

Te quem tua sibi vindicat jam Oxonia, 
Salvere quem jubemus presentem tui ; 
Cojus in tatelam venia speramus tua 
Redituros nos nonnulli ; sed, quod possumus, 


: Amore prosequemur et votis piis 


Omnes : ipsique, conjugique, et liberis 
Nultos feliceeque annos ominabimar :— 
Hee nosmet—at vos invicem precamini 
Ut ilsdem auguriis jam novo sub auspice 
Antiqua semper eadem floreat domus. 





A CATEGORICAL COURTSHIP. 


I sat one night beside a blue-eyed girl— 
a é fire was out, and so, too, was her mother : 
mle flame around the lamp did curl, 
meme bo Se ee ees in each other ; 
welve o’clock, too, in November ; 
She had a shawl on, also, I remember. ath 





arch, 1855. 
Sept., 1865. 


Well, I had been to see her every night 
For thirteen days, and had a sneaking notion 
To pop the question, thinking all was right, 
And once or twice had made an awkward motion 
To take her hand, and stammer’d, cough’d, and etutter’d ; 
But somehow, nothing to the point had utter’d. 


I thought this chance too good now to be lost ; 
I hitch’d my chair up pretty close beside her, 
Drew a long breath, and then my legs I cross’d, 
Bent over, sighed, and for five:minutes eyed her ; 
She look’d as if she knew what next was coming, 
And with her feet upon the floor was drumming. 


I didn’t know how to begin, or where— 
I couldn’t speak—the words were always choking ; 
I scarce could move—I seem’d tied to the chair— 
I hardly breathed—’twas awfully provoking ! 
The perspiration from each pore came oozing, 
My heart, and brain, and limbs their power seem’d losing. 


At length I saw a brindle tabby cat 

Walk purring up, inviting me to pat her ; 
An idea came, electric-like, at that— 

My doubts, like summer clouds, beges to scatter ; 
I seized on tabby, though a scratch she gave me, 
And said “ Come, Puss, ask Mary if she’ll have me.”’ 


’Twas done at once—the murder now was out. 
The thing was all explain’d in half a minate ; 
She blush’d, and turning pussy-cat about, 
Said “* Pussy, tell him ‘yes;’” her foot was in it! 
The cat had thus saved me my category, 
And here’s the catastrophe of my story. 
—Prowidence Journal. 





GUZLA. 


Guzla was the daughter of an old man who lived at Beyrout, in Syria, 
in circumstances of eaee. No one knew to what race or country the old man 
belonged, and few could tell precisely at what period he had begun to in- 
habit that city. Some said that his face had been known in the market- 
place for more than half a century; others that he had settled there but 
recently. The truth seemed to be that he had at various times been a 
citizen of Beyrout ; that he had often been absent for long periods ; but 
that he had at length set up his tent there for good. They called him 
Effendi Ibrahim, a name not commonly adopted by Christians in the East; 
yet Guzla was known to frequent the Church of the Maronites with her 
mother : a grave woman, whose face was always veiled, even when per- 
sons of her own sex only were present. 

Effendi [brahim was always maguificently dressed, and never appeared 
in public but with a certain state. He was proud of a fine white beard 
that flowed down over the breast of his caftan ; and ostentatiously ex- 
hibited the jewels on his fingers. Many merchants, therefore, were wil- 
ling to believe in his respectability—despite some ugly rumours that 
que of piracy and unlawful connexions—and more than one made over- 
tures for the hand of Guzla, on behalf of son or self. That she would 
have a splendid dowry no one could doubt ; so there was no danger that 
the world would laugh at the connexion. 

The female gossips of the city, moreover, spread abroad the report that 
Guzla was marvellously beautiful. But, as her beauty was of a peculiar 
kind, they found it difficult to convey a notion of it by comparisons. Her 
cheeks were not round and plump and rosy: mor were her eyes fall of 
fire and merriment ; her lips did not pout; and her figure by no means 
admitted of that luxury of description in which oriental match-makers 
are fond of indulging. She was rather serious than gay, and had some- 
thing firm and masterly about her appearance. Was she sickly, or boyish, 
or awkward? The suggestion roused the anger of the good ladies ; who 
declared that they had never seen anything so delicate and maidenly, 
except, (and they hinted this with some reserve and compunction), a cer- 
tain portrait, before which the faithful signed themselves as they entered 
the church, Tiis was a bold comparison: but the truth was that they 
meant that Guzla had the bearing of a saint and not of a sultana. 

Moat of those who had previously aspired to bring her home, dropped 
away when they understood what was meant; for they wanted something 
very different from a saint. One or two, however, more practical, felt 
that a good dowry should make them put up with many disagreeable 
things. They persevered so far as to lay their suit before the father ; 
who received them with a sort of ferocious jocularity, endeavoured to re- 
present himself as a very dangerous person to deal with, and finally de- 
clined their offers. He was persuaded, he said, that Guzla would not 
make a good wife for any such persons ; and that, if she were not happy, 
he should be obliged to kill his son-in-law. 

As for Guzla, she heard little or nothing of these discussions—spending 
all her time with her mother in the inuer rooms of her father’s great 
house, which stood alone near the land-gate of the city. Her life was in 
great part one of meditation and prayer. Her mother watched over the 
developement of her mind and character with nervous anxiety, and the 
girl more than once suspected that she was often purposely kept from 
her father’s sight. It was certaia the old man loved her in his way. All 
her wishes he was ready to satisfy, the instant they were expressed ; but 
he had a strange, wild, lawless style of talk, in whieh he would some- 
times indulge, as if it gave him a fierce delight : saying things that stu- 
pefied poor Guzla, and made her look upon him for a moment as if he 
were not her father, but another being who had taken hia shape. Then 
the mother, as soon as they were left alone, would labour to direct her 
attention from what had taken place, and lead her mind to the contem- 
ene of religious subjects ; or speak to her of some neighbouring mis- 

ortane which it was in their power to alleviate. These arts were gene- 

rally successful ; but, sometimes poor Guzla ceuld not be deprived of her 
troublesome thoughts, and she would seek an opportunity to be alone, 
and remain musing in some dim recess until she felt her mind grow giddy. 
She then knew where to fly for succour; and her mother’s breast was 
the altar upon which she prayed. 

There was evidently a secret in this household—a secret that hung 
over it like a cloud now dark and heavy, now bright and almost trans- 
parent, but never entirely dispersed. The legend does not think it ne- 
cessary to seek the truth with much anxiety ; for, as usual, it dislikes re- 
trospection, and prefers to take us by the hand and lead us on towards 
the future. It seems to be implied that the scandal-mongers of Beyrout 
were well-informed, and that this Christian [brabim—Christian or Pagan, 
there was no certainty which—had formerly been a self-elected king of 
the seas and that all the wealth be had amassed was stained with blood. 
Where he had first known the mother of Guzla was the most profound 
part of the secret. She never spoke of her early time but with horror and 
trem ling ; and was sometimes seen to smile in a strange manner, as if 





she were debating some great cause within herself, in which love and 


hatred pleaded on different sides. The former passion gained the day no 
doubt ; for, she continued to love on calmly, and never gave outward 
sign of being disturbed in mind, stronger when she would, without 
seeming cause, seize Guzla in her arms and overwhelm her with ¢ 
in the midst of which some tears were scattered upon the maiden’s hands 
and garments, like pearls accidentally unstrung. 

Thus they lived on until the time came when Guzla was nearing the 
limits of womanhood. Then the Effendi, carelessly, as he was s Z 
his pipe, upon which Guzla had just placed a live coal, patted the girl on 
the head, and mentioned that in a day or two her future husband would 
present himself. Guzla, perhaps for the first time in her life, raised her 
eyes with an arch expression to her father’s countenance, and was about 
to make some playful objection, when her mother, im a sad solema 
voiee, that sounded like the first note of a warning peal, said, “ And 
whence, Ibrahim, does this sudden husband come ?”’ 

A long glance wa; exchanged between the two parente—kindled per- 
haps by terrible memories, The mother of Guzla sank back almost 
helpless on her couch ; and the father rose and slowly moved away from 
the room. He returned presently, as if he had required a moment’s soli- 
tude to find all his resolution ; and said in a loud firm voice, 

e The husband whom I have chosen for my daughter is named Lan- 
franc. 

“ All is lost!” murmured the mother of Guzla when they were left 
alone ; and then they embraced, a long while, in silence. 

“Thou must go and cast thyself on thy knees before thy father,” at 
length said the mother; “and not stir until thou bast obtained the 
promise of another husband. This one is a man of terror and guilt. He 
will put thy soul in danger.” 

“Is he young?” inquired Guzla, in a vague, uncertain voice; and 
her eyes, filled with unwonted light, seemed to be iog towards the 
future. Her mother took her in her arms and dragged her almost rough- 
ly apon her knees, where she held her in a tight embrace. 

“ Daughter,” she said at last, “ it is not meet that thou shouldst know 
all the mysteries of the past. This Lanfrane is a child of blood! and 
will make both thee and me miserable.” 

Guzla remained silent for some time, bat clasped her mother closer 
and closer ; and it was not necessary for her to sdy at length, that if, by 
any means, the marriage could be averted she would obey the warning. 

wo or three days afterwards, s man in the prime of life, with bold, 
handsome features, and manners that were rather boisterous than cheer- 
ful, presented himself at the house of Ibrahim. He came without atten- 





dants or baggage ; and there was nothing to tell whether he had arrived 
by sea or land. When Guzla heard that this was Lanfranc and saw that 
he never entered a room without first cautiously glancing towards every 
corner ; that his conversation with her father was in wh ; that he 
saluted her mother with almost contemptuous familiarity, and gazed on 
her own features—when in obedience to severe orders unveiled—with in- 
tent admiration, the sentiment that began to take shape in her mind was 
not one of love. She spoke freely to her father ; but he, whose manner 
was kind, usually, though rough, became farious like a wild beast. He 
raised his hand to strike her, and swore by powers, of which she knew 
, that within twenty-four hours she must be betrothed to Lan- 
ne. 

* He has no time to lose in trifling. You must consent and go with 
him at once.” . 

This interview decided Guzla to act, and made her dissimulate in her 
own defence. 

‘* Bless me, father,” said she, seizing his hand, “ that I may become 
strong and valiant.” 

Misunderstanding her meaning he blessed her, and even imprinted a 
kiss upon her forehead. Then she weut, strong, to her mother and an- 
nounced her intention of flying from the house that night, and taking re- 
fage on the mountains of,Lebanon ; where there were convents of holy 
women who would receive her. 

‘** Wilt thou come with me?” she said. 

The mother answered that to fly, it was necessary to be young and light 
of foot. “ We live amidst wealth,” she said, “and yet have no mone 
I will remain, but thou must go. Take some jewels, but clothe thyse 
in mean garments, those of the slave Zara.” 

The twu women, mother and daughter, waited till the sun had gone 
down ; then Guzla was clothed in the borrowed garments; and, after 
mavy embraces and tears, climbed over the garden wall and proceeded 
towards the gates of the city, 

The mother knew how terrible would be the anger of Ibrahim when he 
discovered what had taken place; but, she had persuaded Gazla that 
when once convinced how repugnant this marriage was to her, he would 
relent. Moreover, she had determined to sacrifice herself to insure the 
safety of her daughter. The absence of both would have been at once 
perceived. But, at supper-time it was easy to persuade the father and 
Lanfranc that Guzla had preferred remaining in her room, from modest 
or some other similiar reason. Afterwards the poor mother had a terri- 
ble fright. Zara came to her and whispered: “ Why have you taken my 
a put them upon Guzla, and helped her to get over the gar- 

en Wail. 

The ouly answer was an imploring glance. 

“It is not good,” said the slave-girl, “that Guzla should go to the 
mouatains alone. Iwill follow her, and before morning we shall be to- 
gether.” So, Zara departed, and was soon running lightly along the 
path leading towards the wildest parts of Lebanon, whither she knew her 
young mistress desired to repair. 

Next morning the trath became kaown ; and Ibrahim drew his sword 
to slay the mother of Guzla ; but something in her glance checked him. 
He was content to lock her in her room, and bid Lanfrano seek out traces 
of the fugitives, and follow and bring them back. 

Meanwhile, Guzla, with leaping heart and uncertain stepa, had passed 
through the city-gates and hastened towards the Hast, trustiag to Provi- 
dence to be her guide. She paused at a little ruined chapel in the fields, 
and prayed for protection. Then, her imagination began to warm, and 
her courage to increase. She even beheld, says the legend, a bright star 
moving low along the earth before her; and, giving herself up to faith, 
followed it until she came to the foot of the mountains. Then it disap- 
peared. She took this to be a warning that she must pause and rest ; and, 
turning aside, went and sat under a tree. Scarcely had she quitted the 
path when a party of men, speaking loud aud boisterously, came along 
it. Ifshe had continued her journey she must have met , and there 
might have been danger. Presently afterwards the star shone again ; 
and, getting up, she proceeded, ascending the steep slope until again she 
was warued to halt. This time she took refage ia a Mohammedan tomb, 
where she fell asleep, and dreamed that her mother was fanning her as 
she lay, or stooping over her, and kissing her between the eyes. When 
she woke, the sun was shining over the far up Summits of the mountains, 
down aloug its wood slopes where mist and light clouds here and there 
linger, illuminating the fertile plain, and sparkling in the indigo-coloured 
sea, which advaaced ia innumerable curves and creeks far into the land. 
The city of Beyrout was distinctly visible at her feet; and she thought 
even, that she could hear the hum of its awaking population in the midst 
of which—sharp and clearly defiued as the lark’s song in the sky above— 
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es hear the infallible notes of a mother’s voice praying for her ab- 
een ° 

She stood out before the tomb a moment to measure with a glance the 
space she had traversed during the night. Her name was pronounced by 
@ voice among the bushes below. Looking down in affright she beheld 
Zara, who had lost her way in the darkness, climbing up out of breath. 

“ Art thou come to help those who wish to take me?” said Guzis. 
‘* Know that I havea sharp knife in one sleeve, and a string of pearls in 
the other. Which wilt thou have?” 

“T have come to be the companion of thy steps,” was the reply. 

Then the slave-girl related how she bad become of her 
ome ; aud they agreed to go on together in search of a place of 
refuge. 

They climbed still higher—sometimes entering woody gorges—some- 
times coming out again into view of the vast country below. Suddenly. 
Guzia said to Zara: 

“I see @ group of horsemen galloping. Look whether they do not seem 
to be our pursuers.” 

“They may be,” replied Zara; “but they are far distant: the road 
for horses winds and winds, and they cannot reach this place for hours. 
Let us leave the broad track, and go towards the cedars.’ = 

They accordingly struck in amidst the trees, and proceeded until ni ght- 
fall ; sometimes resting, or staying to seek for roots in the earth. For, 
they had made no provision, and hunger began to make itself felt. Zara, 
who had lived as a child in the wild centre of Africa, ran to and fro, and 
saved her mistress the greater part of the trouble. They ate together ; 
and talked of the anxious mother who was still praying for their safety. 

That night they slept under the cover of a brown cedar-tree, with 
‘branches sweeping down to the very earth. At an early hour they were 
- gaa by the trampling of horses’ feet, and the sound of human 
voices. 

“ We cannot look inside every tree,” said some one, and they at once 
recognised that voice ; “but the fugitives must be in this forest. The 
wood-cutter saw them. We shall find them when the day comes. Let 
us go on. 


hey rode away ; leaving Guzla and ber companion overwhelmed with 
fear. Neither of them dared move from beneath their shelter, even when 
daylight came, and remained long, trembling and praying. It was near 
noon when Zara, peeping between the branches, beheld a human figure 


spproaching slowly, and looking anxiously to the right and to the 


“We are discovered,” murmured Guzla, coming to gaze over the 
shoulder of the slave. “They have dispersed, and one man will be suffi- 
_ cient to make us both prisoners.” 

They soon saw that the form they feared was a youth of grave and 
sober aspect, who advanced in a line that would have led him past the 
‘tree, but stopped every now and then, and said in a loud voice: 

“This isa warning. If any be concealed who fear capture, let them 
come forth at once, and aceept my guidance. I only can lead them toa 
place of safety.” 

“ A cunning artifice, truly,’’ quoth Zara. ‘“ We must not stir.” 

To her surprise, Guzla pushed aside the branches of the tree that con- 
cealed her, and stood out in the sunlight, with folded arms, before the 
young stranger. 

man is truth and virtue in thy aspect,” said she. “Be then our 


The youth gazed at her for a moment in admiration ; and then, with- 
ont saying a word, led the way beneath the cedars that stretched towards 
the south. They had scarcely entered a narrow gorge in that direction, 
before the wood behind them was filled with the veiges of men shouting 
to one another. Guzla started in dismay, and clung to the stranger’s 


m. 

“ There is no fean,” said he, smiling gravely. ‘ We shall soon be ina 
far country.” They came to a narrow passage in the rock, like a doorway. 
As the une man passed through, he waved his hand in a peculiar mau- 
mer. Guzia and Zara followed; and both for an instant felt drowsy and 
bewildered. The whole world seemed to shrink suddenly from them, and 
then to come back as suddenly. They stepped once, as it were, upon 
Fielding vapour, and thought that they floated like spirits; but then, 

ey firmly pressed a lovely slope of green grass and flowers, shaded bere 

there by feathery trees, and leading down to a series of lakelets, 
communicating one with the other by sprinkling cascades ; until, far 
down, the whole ended in a vast river, which wound over a plain, until 





it was lost in an horizon of mist and gold. Guzla turned round to look 
. t the passage by which she had come ; but saw no traces thereof. She 

wished to question the stranger; but, when she moved her lips, there 
was no sound. Then first she noticed the universal silence that pervaded 
this beautifal land. The breezes did not murmur, ng did the grasses 
rustle. The waters moved without noise ; and, wherever she turned, her 
steps fel] like feathers upon oil. - Yet, it was evident that ia that myste- 
rious region, there were means by which its inhabitants could communi- 
cate their thoughts, without the deceitful sound of words. The young 
man looked at her, and thus told her from his heart, that this was the 
refuge of the unfortunate who wished to shun the cares, the dangers, and 
the responsibilities of the human world. Whoever chose to abide there, 
might live forever in undisturbed happiness, on one sole condition—not 
to regret nor gare for the mortals, however near and dear, whom they 
had left behind them. There was no decay to be feared, but no progress. 
No new ties could be formed, and the pangs of separation could not be 
felt. That was, in fact, the land of Selfish-Content. 

Guzla wandered on with Zara by her side, feeling an ineffable sense of 
physical well-being ; but in her heart, there soon began to stir certain 
regrete, which even the presence of that young man, who had saved her 
from danger, and who looked so good and beautiful, could not allay. She 

of her mother, to whom she could send no news of her safety, 
and who would probably die of grief, if not of ill-treatment. She thought 
also of Beyrout, and the green country on one side, and the blue sea on 
the other ; of the dark little Maronite church,; of the poor, whose suffer- 
ings she used to relieve; and of the stern tenderness of her father. 
Would it not be better to have remained in that world, even in the midst 
of danger, than to have come to this, where there could be no duty, be- 
cause there could be no suffering? The silence around her began to seem 
horrible. She tried to raise her voice in lamentation, but in vain. 

Zara was quite happy. She roved to and fro, and-rolled among the 
flowers ; and, when they came to the banks of the lake, plunged into the 
shallow, transparent waters, that rippled without sound, and spreading 
forth her ebony arms, swam to and fro, laughing in the sunlight. Many 
forms of men and women, with tranquil faces, and quiet demeanour, ap- 
peared, coming from beneath the trees, and Guzla noticed that none 
walked hand in hand, but all kept decently apart, as if the slightest con- 
tact would have dissolved their dream of happiness. She looked at her 
guide, and told him her thoughts. He gave her a fearful glance, that in- 
timated she was ane ey his existence, or his content. He made as 
if he would go away ; but he could not take bis eyes off those of Guzla. 
A transformation came over his countenance. Its tranquillity disap- 

Joy and anguish struggled for the mastery. The young people 
advanced one towards the other: their hands touched. Thea the whole scene 
around wavered and dimmed. and darker and more real forms rose on every 
side : that brilliant land was visible for a moment in fragments like mi- 
rage on distant valleys. It was not too late to return to it; but they 

closer together. All vanished, and they found themselves sittin 
and in hand in the midst of a wild and desolate country, over whic 
the sun was just about toset. Zara came from beneath the trees; for 
without her mistress, there would be no content for her. 

The young man, whose name was Basil, had fled from oppression, and 
had lived some time in the unreal land. They agreed to put on dis- 
gues. and return, in spite of all dangers, to Beyrout. But, they soon 

it was far, far distant. Some peasants whom they met, had, in- 
deed, never heard of that city. They came tothe habitations of men, and 
clothed themselves as pilgrims. Guzla sold her pearls, and thus — 
had sufficient to defray the expenses of their journey. They proceeded, 
mostly by night ; and, whenever they were at a loss for their path, the 
star which had guided Guzla at first,appeared andjdirected their footsteps. 
Yet it was not before many months had passed, that they stood near the 
gate of the city of Beyrout. 

“ T am afraid to learn the news,” said Guzla. “ Go thou, Basil, and I 
will remain in this chapel with Zara until you come and tell me whether 
my mother be alive or dead, whether Lanfranc hath departed, and what 
hath happened to my father.” u 

Basil shuddered as if they were about to be separated for ever. During 
a single instant he regretted the bright tranquil land he had quitted for 
her sake. He begged to be allowed to kiss her on the brow before he 
went. He did so, and d . Guzla saw him disappear amidst the 
crowd that poured in and out of the great gate of the city, and waited 
for his return, weeping bitterly. He never came, however ; for the op- 
pressor from whom he had fled, met him, and seized him, and caused him 
to be thrown into prison. : 

Towards evening Zara volunteered to go and endeavour to learn 
some news of what had taken place. But, no sooner did she reach the 


neighbourhood of Ibrahim’s house, than an old fellow slave recognised ' M 


and betrayed her. She was seized by Lanfranc, and beaten till she ex- 
pired, refusing to the last to betray her young mistress. In this way 
Guzla was left to pass the night alone in despair. But as soon as 
gates were opened, she went iu, drawing her hood over her face. There 
was a great crowd before her house, so that she could not approach f& with 
ease, Alarm darkened her soul, and she eagerly enqu what was the 
matter. They teld her that the wife of a wealthy man was about to be 
buried, This wasenough. She pressed eagerly through the crowd; her 
hood falling back in ber efforts, and arrived just in time to see the bier 
brought out on which lay her mother. She threw herself upon the body 
with aloud cry. It is said that a smile of love passed over the face of 
the corpse. Assuredly, all present felt that strong love had united those 
two a and that strong necessity alone had separated them. When 
Lanfranc came forward to seize poor Gaza, they fell upon him; and, in 
the midst of great clamour, attacked him and his friends, so that they 
were glad to escape from the city with their lives. An old man, with a 
long white beard, now appeared on the threshold of the house; and asked 
fearfully what was the matter. This was Ibrahim, who, since Lanfranc’s 
arrival, had ceased to be master in his own house, and had rarely ap- 
peared abroad. A rough-looking man in the crowd laid his hand upon 
Guzla’s shoulder. “ Effendi,” said he, “ this bier is wide enough for two. 
Thy daughter is dead likewise.” Without waiting for his answer, the 
bier-bearers resumed their burden, and the priests, though they murmured 
that all this was irregular, obeying the irresistible impulse of the popular 
voice, began their chanting. All Beyrout was soon astir, and even the 
Mohammedans followed the procession at a distance. 

Gauzla’s reputation became that of asaint. She was buried in the same 
grave with her mother ; and soon afterwards, in the course of a single 
night, a magnificent monument was built over it by the order of Ibra- 
him, who devoted all his wealth to the ereetion of churches and rests for 
travellers, and retired to spend the remainder of his days in a cell dug out 
of the earth, in the wildest part of the mountains. 

There is evidently a mystical intention in this narrative in which the 
idea of duty which tells us to meet the worst ills of this life with cou- 
rage and constancy, whatever may befal, predominates, and serves to har- 
monise and render acceptable a number of incidents, some of which are 
strange and even extravagant. Is it not indeed hetter to return boldly 
with Zara, and Basil, and Guzla, and put our neck under the yoke of suf- 
fering—even to taste the bitter waters of death,—than to remain in the 
silent land of Selfish-content, where there is no communion because there 
are no desires, no pain because there is no joy, no hate because there is 
no love, and where isolated beings live in eternal satisfaction, not daring, 
not wishing, to exchange one clasp of the hands! Surely our trouble- 
some earth is better than such a paradise. 


WORLDS IN THE SKY.* 


We have before us a book which the anthor callsan Essay on the Plu- 
rality of Worlds, but which is a very elaborate argument to disprove 
the existence of any world but our own. The writer treats the subject 
with all the learning and embellishment which an opulent intellect is able 
to supply ; and, certainly, it would be difficult to imagine a more lamen- 
table country than he presents to our contemplation in his starry survey. 
We never remember to have seen so fruitful or striking an illustration of 
the proverb, that all which glitters is not gold. Two or three examples 
will be sufficient. There is Saturn, encireled by his ring, and attended 
by his luminaries ; how the beholder is confounded to hear that this splen- 
dour is altogether illusory, and that Satura himself is only an abyss of 
laya and mad. There is Jupiter—who has not admired his marvellous 
radiance {—but he is only a mass of slime, after all, in which a seed of 
life may be just beginning to stir. Behold Venus, too, with her brilliant 
disc. Surely, of her we shall have better tidings. By nomeans. Venus 
is a vast heap of dust and cinders. The morn of life will scarcely be ex- 
pected in such inhespitable climes. Some forms of existence, however, 
the essayist is willing to concede. Jupiter may be an Aquarium en a 
very enormous scale, where Mr. Gosse, if he eould bear the temperature, 
might study the emallest and the biggest specimens of the “ cartilaginous 
and glutinous” tribes. In Mars, also, there would be something to engage 
the curiosity of Professor Owen, in the land and sea Saurian and the Di- 
notherium—each, doubtless, under such favourable circumstances, singu- 
larly hideous and happy—while innumerable whales exult in an unlimited 
number of “ roods’’ and seals bask in gigantic icebergs, undisturbed by 
exploring parties. Venus, likewise is allowed to be inhabited, if she will 
be conteated with insects in fireproof coats, and invisible except through 
a microscope. 

Our hasty impression was, in first reading these speculations, that the 
essayist had spent a genial evening with Gulliver, and was resolved to 
try a rival expedition. Weare bound to say that the captain is beaten. 
For a little burlesque we had been prepared by the pleasantry of Fonte- 
nelle, who makes such agreeable remarks on Planetary tempers and the 
excess of nervous excitement in Mercury. The essayist has not the 
Frenchman’s step on the rope; but he shows agility and fun. For ex- 
ample, in calculating the force of gravity in Jupiter, he mentions the 
extreme inconvenience which would be felt by a stout gentleman in that 
planet when the horrible fact burst on him that he was being multiplied 
by two-and-a-half. In the same lively spirit, we are amused by sketches 
of the elephant threatened with the loss of his half-reason, while the stern 
hand of gravitation piles three elephants on his back, and of the indignant 
tiger stopped short in his must famishing jump by the collar of three bro- 
thers round his neck. 

Let not the writer be supposed to be always facetious. THis design is 
serious. The object of the essay is to prove the absence of intellectual 
life under such an economy as the planets and stars present. But his pe- 
remptory statements are not always beyond the reach of correction. 5, u- 
piter, for instance, is said to be a sphere of water; but Sir David Brew- 
ster objects that the light reflected from his surface would then, under 
certain conditions, contain a large portion of polarized light, which it 
does not. In reference to the same planet, the essayist conjectures, that 
the power of vision would be greatly impeded by the faintness of the sun- 
light ; and Sir David replies, that an enlargement of the pupil of the 
eye, with an increased sensibility of the retina, would make the sun’s 
rays as brilliant as they are in England. 

In reading such arguments as the essayist advances, and upon which 
he builds such imposing theories, we cannot help being struck by the 
weakness of the premises. Why must planetary life be London life, with 
its Atheneum and cabstand? Is @ lunar Bright indispensable to the 
orb’s colonization? Has the Great Artificer only one mould? Is the 
principle of adaptation to be ignored? We are not, in any respect, ac- 
quainted with the capacities of our own organs and senses, even as they 
are already endowed. We have read of one person in whom the retina 
was so tender that in the dark night he could distinguish the colours of 
things put within the curtains while he was asleep ; and of another, whose 
nerve of hearing was so acute that it caught a distant whisper inaudible 
by every other ear. Dogmatic assertions are the attributes of omniscience 
or conceit. To say that because a man of the 19th century could not live 
in Saturn no representative of the human family could, seems, in our 
judgment, to involve the same absurdity as an Essay by Sir Bevjamin 
Brodie, which was to prove the impossibility of curing a blind man by 
anointing his eyes with clay wetted. “ If,’’ says the essayist, “ we are to 
reason at all about the possibility of animal life, we must suppose that 
light and heat, gravity and buoyancy, materials and affinities, air and 
moisture, produce the same effect, require the same adaptation in Jupiter 
or in Venus that they do onearth?” But is not this the exact kind of 
disquisition which was long ago exemplified by the fly perched on the 
elephant’s back, and delivering a lecture upon the interior from she phe- 
nomena of the hide? If men are to live in Saturn, they can be fitted for 
their abode—and the fitness would be the primary condition of their ex- 
istence. The eye, that would separate red frem green in the dark, was, 
in construction, the same as the essayist’s. Why may not the accident of 
one eye be the law of another ? 

The sun does not fare better with the essayist than the planets. It is 
true that Sir William Herschell was disposed to people it densely ; and 
Sir David Brewster suggests that the double atmosphere of the sun need 
not deprive bis inhabitants of their beautiful prospects, since the planets 
and stars might be seen through openings in it. But the essayist is not 
a slave to authority. The moon affords more opportunities of investiga- 
tion. We are informed that a trip of six months, by a common train, 
would have made Bishop Wilkins happy, and fulfilled his favourite wish 
of an introduction to the Selenites. Lord Rosse’s telescope is our present 
substitute for the rail. Itis affirmed that a building like Westminster 
Abbey could be traced by that unparalleled detective. But of what use 
is the most inquisitive or penetrating eye in a desert of cinders and slag ? 
For of such ignoble materials the moon is said to be composed. When 
the comets have been despatched, as they are with the usual and rapid 
positiveness of the essayist, the fixed stars remain. Having exterminated 
every indication of intellectual life up to their territory, he is prepared 
to inflict on them the same sentence. 
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The number of stars seen by the naked eye may be about 4,000 ; \bnt 
when the telescope is turned upoa them the blue depths are sown with 
light, and, like the sands on the sea-shore in multitude, stars flash upoa 
the glass. Each little space is a separate kingdom of glory. In whatso- 
ever direction the telescope looks a spangled vault seems to fill it. Each 
star, though presenting a mere point of light to the eye, is believed to be 
a sun of magnitude, perhaps, equal to our own, and accompanied by pla- 
netary systems of which it is the centre. The essayist, indeed, is driven 
by his hypothesis to discountenance this view, and defers any conjectures 
about the peopling of the stars until be is satisfied that they are suns and 
light systems. : 

One question arises, and who has not asked it of his own heart while 
beholding a summer sky! What ia there beyond the stars? And the 
answer is,—Otber stars, brighter and lovelier, in a scale of ascending 
magnificence—worlds beyond worlds—all glorious, and all God’s. It 
was the conclusion of the elder Herschell that the depth of the Milky Way, 
in some places, admitted of 500 stars being ranged in a line, one behind 
the other, and “each separated from the other by a distance equal to 
that which divides our sun from the nearest fixed star.” The essayist re- 
ceives no gratification from these enlargements of the Sky-kingdoms, 
Every new discovery hampers his theory. For this reason the resolution 
of Nebule is treated by him with considerable doubt. The stars, into 
which the glass breaks up the luminous vapour, are, 10 his eye, simply 
dots. But Mr. Baden Powell states, on the authority of observers, that 
the appearance is perfectly and brilliantly that of stars, and that their 
actual stellar natare was considered to be unquestionably established. 

The reader will have been anticipating some rare result to follow from 
the essayist’s general survey. The “ uncreating word” of Pope’s god- 
dess was not mighter in desolation ; and, like her, this Great Anarch 

ve Lets the curtain fall, 
‘* And universal darkness buries all.” 

What, then, is the aim of the essay? The glorification of man. The 
universe is depopulated, that he may reign; the planets and stars are de- 
based, that his abode may be exalted ; man, the special object of God’s 
care ; the earth, the prepared kingdom of God’s love. Chalmers, in his 
famous lectures, had combatted that objection to the truth of Revelation 
which was founded on the assumed insignificance of man, by supposing 
o her races, in other regions, to share in his privileges, and be blessed in 
his blessings. But the vastness of the scheme brought perplexity with it ; 
and the timid believer might naturally wonder if God’s eye would single 
him out amid the countless hosts of Heaven. The present essay meets 
any such difficulty in the simplest and, at the same time, in the most con- 
clusive manner. It denies altogether the existence of any intellectual 
life except that which moves and breathes on the earth. Man need not 
be afraid lest God should disregard him, for God bas no other creature 
of whom to be mindful. If the magnificence and the lustre of Jupiter or 
of Saturn should dazzle and daunt the beholder, he is consoled by the as- 
surance that they are “ permanent receptacles of the superfluous water 
and air of the system,”—in fact, the waste-pipes of the universal reser- 
voir—and se, with a few strokes of the pen, the essayist erases “ the 
green abodes of life” from the creed of the Christian, and hands them over 
to the keeping of the poets. Fi 

Now, we are inclined to accept the hypothesis respecting man, and to 
reject it respecting the Worlds in the Sky. We will dignify one, and 
not desolate the other. Call man, if you please, the crowned head of 
creation, and let the world in which he is placed be pre-eminently the 
Holy Land of the universe. We say nothing against the titles. He ma 
well be ennobled in whose likeness God came ; and that place may mae | 
be consecrated iu which He suffered. The human type is shown to be the 
highest type, not merely by his putting it on, but by his retaining it. The 
robe of flesh is still worn by} Him; and when He comes again, He will 
come as the Son of Man, clothed in a Haman body, resplendent, indeed, 
and glorious, but bearing the marks of His sufferings and the tokens of 
His love. Iu this sense, therefore, we admit the kingliness of man, and do 
homage to his crown ; and for the same reason we acknowledge the sanc- 
tity of his abode. The tomb of the Immortal has made earth the cathe- 
dral of God. Is man wortby to be thus elevated? Do his qualities fit 
him for his throne? Does his character make it conceivable “ that he 
should be thus selected; taken into such guardianship ; admitted into 
such dispensation ; graced with such a favour?” The essayist replies to 
the question by affirming man to be an intellectual, moral, religious, and 
spiritual creature, and brought by these qualities into a special relation 
to God. 

There is, we think, a sort of epic grandeur and harmony in this view 
of man’s majesty and privileges ; but we cannot agree to the conditions 
which the essayist deems essential to the support of it. Why is the sky 
to be laid waste, that the earth may be magnified? We might dispense 
with inhabitants in the sun. The sun has his own work; a work, how 
various, magnificent, and unbroken! He guides, illuminates, and feeds 
the kingdoms that surround him. Call him only the Shadow of God ; 
and he does not shine in vain. He is God’s missionary, having neither 
speech, nor language, yet making his language heard over the city, and 
over the wilderness, and over the boundless sea, He is God’s artist, for 
ever painting new scenes to decorate His theatre, for the delight of His 
people. He is God’s physician, breathing jey into every living thing, 
giving colour to the flower and beanty to the cheek. And the moon has 
her part in the same mission of love and usefulness. 

If the sun and the moon, therefore, could be proved to be destitute of 
intellectual life, we should not lament because two gorgeous temples 
were empty of worshippers ; we should feel that they were fulfilling the 
ends of the architect, not only by varied usefulness in behalf of His peo- 
ple, but by their oo spre proclamation of His name. And, in a less 
degree, the remark will apply to the planets with which the eye is most 
familiar. The dark ship is cheered by them, the astronomer is taught 
by them, and their Maker is adored in the wonder which they waken. 
But when the argument is carried into remoter space, and myriads of 
stars, sun-like in glory and system, and said to scatter light unseen, as 
geld-flowers drop bloom in untrodden paths, our moral sense seems to be 
outraged and abashed. If they were not created for our sakes, is the re- 
mark of Bentley, it is evident they were not made for theirown. They 
must, therefore, have been formed for the sake of intelligent minds. 
There is a striking passage in Isaiah, which Sir David Brewster quotes, 
in which God is said not to have created the earth in vain ; He Remed 
it to be inhabited. And the conclusion is fairly drawn that, as the Crea- 
tor cannot be supposed to have made the sidereal universe in vain, it 
must be inhabited likewise. 

What, if every planet be now unpeopled? Why should not the seed 
of another Eden be growing in the slime and the mud? We will not in- 
sist upon a population for every planet, or every star, if we are allowed 
to suppose that they are being prepared for it. We should expect the 
dwellers in the sky to be of two kinds—prospective and present ; the 
former class would include the whole family of redeemed souls ; and for 
them a home may even now be building ; the latter, the whole family of 
spiritual beings ; and for them the home is ready and set apart. Shall 
we believe the regions beyond the stars to be an infinite series of wilder- 
nesses, without one pilgrim to think of God, or ask the way to Him? 
No. We believe them to rejoice in spiritual inhabitants, glorious in mind 
and body, and ministering to their Sovereign in every function of-intel- 
lectual life, the most lofty and the most pure. 

And here we must acknowledge the pain and the surprise with which 
we have read the essayist’s remarks on angelic existence and service. 
We give his words :— 





“ Andif any one holds the opinion, on whatever evidences, that there 
are other spheres of the Divine government than this earth—other regions 
in which God has subjects and servants—other beings who do His will, 
and who, it may be, are connected with the moral and religious interests 
of man, we do not breathe a syllable against such a belief; but, on the 
contrary, regard it witha ready and respectfal sympathy. It is a belief 
which finds an echo in pious and reverential hearts.’ 

And then the writer quotes in a nole—whom does the reader suppose? 
The Author of our Faith? An Apostle? An Evangelist? No ;—Mr. 
Trench! A doctrine which is written in the Law and the Gospel—which 
God revealed, and prophets published, and apostles taught ; which was 
designed to enlighten and to comfort the heart ; which has cheered the 
prisoner, and blessed the martyr ; which cannot be rejected without re- 
jecting the Saviour—this doctrine is to be regarded with respectfal sym- 
pathy, and to derive such support as-it may from the verses of a poet! 
We have never been so startled since we read the “ Bible in Spain,” in 
which the ingenious and eccentric agent sometimes, in the midst of a Gil 
Blas extravaganza, suddenly remembers his grave committee in London, 
and immediately goes off into a rapture, with an exclamation from the 
Psalms. 

Omitting the discussion of such a belief, as not belonging to the pre- 
sent occasion, the essayist observes :— 


“ That it would be very rash and unadvised—a proceeding unwarrant- 
ed by religion, and certainly at variance with all that science teaches— 
to place those other extra-human spheres of Divine goveroment in the 
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e stars. With regard to the planets and the etars, 
[myae rhe hyp must reason on physical grounds ; we must a 
as toa great extent we can prove, that the lawa and properties o A. 
restrial matter and motion apply to them also. On such groun + a 
as impossible that vane See J se or tis by torre Ane 
t men can pass to those stars; as unli 
Sate wing dene and like an interest in human affairs a8 baey pd — 
Jearn what they are doing. A belief in the Divine goveromees 0 Ramen 
races of spiritual creatures besides the human race, and in Divine =r 
trations committed to euch beings, cannot be connected with ye y ~4 
cal and astronomical views of the nature of the stars and p a ; 
without making a mixture altogether incongruous and incoherent, am A 
ture of what is material and what is epiritual, adverse alike to soun 
religion and to sound philosophy.” —(Pp. 391-2.) 


. . . has 
e assert unhesitatingly that no sceptic during the last 100 years 

written a more daring As mischievous page. It gives the lie Hd the 
Gospel, and insults the faith of the Christian. We ——— the re 4 8 
attention for a minute, while we show to him the fulls gnificance 0 A e 
passage. The Jews, in our Lord’s time, were accustomed to make My 
Ehreefold division of the heavens—(1) atmosphere, (2) starry Scomemnen : 
(3) the dwelling-place of God. To one or other of these regions Scr Pp 
ture always assigns the homes of angels. The dream of Jacob in the Old 
Testament, and the vision of the shepherds in the New, will recar to 
the memory. There is no mention of any Divine form appearing to man 
which is not described as descending upon earth, or having its abode 
in heaven. It will not be denied by any Christian that the Lord of 
angels returned to them. Whither, then, did He go? After He had led 
His disciples to Olivet and was parted from them, we are told by St. 
Luke, in words singularly clear and emphatic, that “ they looked stead- 
fastly toward heaven as fe went up.” And if we open the letter to the 
Ephesians, we find St. Paul saying that he ascended “far above all 
heavens ’—went, that is, into the remoter and more glorious country of 
the Divine Presencee But if He to whom angels ministered ascended 
among the stars, they who minister to Him mast abide there also. Ac- 
cordingly, the Bible places angels in the eky ; the essayist affirms that 
science refuses a site for their dwelling either in the planet. or the stars. 
The Bible promises to us their sympathy ; the essayist declares that we 
are as likely to know what angels are doing as they are to feel any care 
about us. The Bible describes them as ministering spirits; the essayist 
derides the office as “‘ a mixture altogether vases gery and incoherent.” 
And all this time we have before us the one grand and awful fact, that a 
Body, which angels attended in its life, its death, and ita rising, was 
seen by steadfast eyes to go up from the earth, ascending higher and 
higher into the eky—a Body which had walked, which had spoken, which 
had eaten, which had been handled. We have before us the assurance 
of Inspiration, that this Body is now present among, or beyond, the 
stars; living. breathing, moving; seeing, and sympatbizing with human 


cares and trials, and having the scenery of earth, and the deeds of its |, 


inhabitants, mirrored in one bright and unbroken reflection. So different 
is the teaching of the Bible and of the Essay. 

The present essay has a very devotional look. But, when we find the 
author describing the planets as “ water and vapour packed ‘into rotary 
masses,” or “ neatly wound into balls,” we miss the style and the idiom 
of the reverent mind. We are led to inquire if such trains of thought 
so indulged and uttered, are calculated to elevate, instract, or purify the 
desires, the ignorance, or the feelings of man. We ask with curious ia- 
terest, if the doctrines of many mansions in the Heavenly House is to 
be decided by the square of the distance ; or the Ascension of Christ to 
be refuted by the law of gravitation? The essayist may deny our char- 
ges and challenge our interpretation. He may appeal to his recognition 
of the Cross and the King, of the work which He did, and the reward 
which He promises ; but will he say that the doctrine of angelic minis- 
try is not impugned, the populousness of the heavens is not questioned, 
or that the going up of a Body into the sky is not, by implication, dis- 
believed? We give the honest impression of our minds, neither formed 
hastily nor cherished wilfully. We have read the Essay on the Plurality 
of Worlds with patience and reflection, and our conclusion is that, witn 
regard to its views of the starry heavens and their destiny, it may be 
bound up with Wilkin’s project for reaching the moon, and, with regard 
to itsinjurious influence on the Christian faith, with the Vestiges of 
Creation. 

For our own part, we shall still consider the heavens to be peopled, 
while we believe the Bible to be true and the Apostles to be witnesses, 
The sky will be to us, as it was to them of old times, the highway of 
Angels. We shall still trust in the rejoicing of spiritual love over the 
tears of the penitent, still gaze skyward in our sorrows, and he cheered 
by the lighted palaces of our Father. We shall still hope to ascend the 
illuminated path which the glorious Body has left behiud it. And if we 
accept the view which devout inquirers have taken, that every portion 
of the starry realms may, in due season, be visited and explored, and be- 
come, insuccession, the abode of redeemed souls—once earthly, then 
heavenly,—there is nothing in euch a belief which is inconsistent with 
the goodness of God or the manifested order of his Providence. Such 
a future for the soul seems to embody the raptare of the enbanced disci- 
fle, when he stood before the Wall of Jasper and the Gate of Pearl. 

hus the tide of ages, ever rolling onward, will only swell the deep de- 
light of the pilgrim spirit as it joarneys from world to world, beholding 
in each new wonders of the Maker, new revelations of beauty ; climbing 
steeper heights of glory, only to feed its vision witha brighter Canaan 
—ea Canaan to be reached without a Jordan, and to be possessed as soon 
as seen. And in those regions which not even the faintest shine of the 
earth can reach, and where the blazing sun girts only the feeble glimmer 
of a star, the uowearied soul may reap ever-ripening harvests of richer 
joys and more abundant blessings, and draw yet purer pleasures from 
the wells of life which are with the Eternal. 





THE MAN IN THE WHITE HAT. 
A SKETCH FROM RAILWAY LIFE. 
BY A SEASON TICKET. 


For ceveral mouths during the year Iam an Aabitué of one of those 
main arteries which distribute the teeming life of the metrepolis to the 
various extremities of the kingdom, and in due course of time restore it 
to the fountain head (considerably purified, let us hope), in accordance 
with those laws of circulation which may be deduced with tolerable accu- 
raey from our railway statistics. The directors on this particular line, 
in a spirit of economy which is powerfully suggestive of an increased 
dividend at the next half-yearly meeting of their constituents, have re- 
cently adopted a method of enlarging the capacity of their first-class car- 
Tiages, at the expense of the passengers in the same, to which I (not 
being a shareholder), incommon with many of my daily fellow-travel- 
lers, find it difficult to reconcile myself. I remember to have heard in 
the days of my iulaucy a maxim propounded by one who has profoundly 
versed in the science of domestic economy, that “ what is dinner for one 
is dinner for two ;” and though receiving it at the time with a sceptic- 
ism natural enough at the age of jackets and “ flats,” to whose precon- 
ceived notions of feeding this doctrine stands in startliug epposition, I 
can well believe that these directors, imbued with the same principle, 
have come to the conclusion that where there is room for three, there is 
room for four. It is, of coarse, waneeessary to point out to what incon- 
venient results the adoption of this fallacious maxim, in its fullest ex- 
tent, may lead ; I will simply confine myself to a description of the 
means by which oar iron rulers elicit the expansive properties of their 

plant.” A first class carriage—whose compartments were originally 
intended to holu no more than six—is slightly drawn out at the sidee— 
like an accordeon—and a single partition is then fixed in the centre of 
each seat, so as to divide the interior into four sections. The result is, 
that as the natural modesty of mankind, and the sharp eyes of the rail- 
wy officials are Tepugnant to the entire oceupation of a single section 
wae person, eight individuals are deposited where the capacity of the 
oh “y would have been satisfied by six. Now I hate encroachments. I 

yect to the Czar of Russia when he lays his rapacious hands upon some 
ida of square miles of territory, to which he has about as mach 
ul | excellent neighbor Brown can pretend to the half acre of 
the po lew Ihave planted under his hedge; and I equally object to 
feces a 8 of this or any other line when they deprive me of four 


my lawfai ; 
tion assumes solely by where copecially as in the latter onse the ambi- 


i and therefore more revolting aspect. So 
kang 00 Lary er ny with @ man of moderate dimensions She Neseare- 
Pat as y felt, but should fortune select as the partner in your 
a ee my mp y fate !—an individual who might have com- 
of success, the Sietim ut & prize show with some reasonable chances 
pms. yo e@ victim of oppression is driven inch by inch from his 
e wes spite of constant sorties to recover his position, and in the end 
— oy outflauked by the overwhelming masses of the enemy. I 
have sald that Iam not yet reconciled to the proceeding. When I shall 
. ie be yas the little incident which is recorded below, the unpre- 
judiced reader—aseuming always that he is neither a director nor a 





shareholder of the line aforesaid—will probably be disposed to think that 
my repuguance is not altogether unjustifiable. 

Not very many months since I was charged with the pleasant duty of 
escorting to town two ladies (whom I will christen for the nonce Mrs. 
and Miss Smith), who were en route to effect a junction with a party of 


= 


Warn passen to look after their luggage and their pockets on the 
anew oat ) aad of traias. “ Will you oblige me with the parti- 

I related the incident as shortly as I could: “ That infernal accident 
| was the cause of it all; for the thief, whoever he is, would never have 


| 





their friends, with the view of creating a diversion in favour of the | had the chance otherwise.’’ 


Crystal Palace. I had deferred the usually early hour of my departure, 


and the train by which we proposed to leave E—— was one much affee- 


ted by the sojourners along the line, being termed by courtesy semi-ex- 
press, which being interpreted, signified that it was scarcely so slow as 
the ordinary trains, and made fewer pauses in ite transit. The conse- 
quence was that when it came up, and we had commenced instituting an 
investigation for an empty carriage, we could discover nothing better 
than a moiety of one of those objectionable bisected compartments which 
I have attempted to describe, and in which we accordingly proceeded to 
take up our quarters, leaving a vacancy between Mrs. Smith and one of 
the carriage windows. Scarcely had the ladies concluded that neceseary 
disposition of their dress which appears to be inseparable from the two 
actions of rising up and sitting down, when a man of somewhat gentle- 
manly cast of countenance, but “ got up” in a white hat and a loose 
tweed overcoat, with general indications of running to seed about his 
extremities, and who—judging frem his moist appearance—had only jast 
caught the train, came hurriedly up to our carriage. He paused fora 
second on the step, as though pondering whether our compartment was 
not too uncomfortably full for him, but at that moment the words “ Take 
your places gents!” ringing eharply in our ears, silenced his doubts, if 
any, and he stepped quietly into the vacant seat. Immediately the door 
was shut to with a smart bang, that gave a pleasing sensation of being 
well shaken up to everybody and everything—the porter and guard exe- 
cuted a rapid concerted movement on their respective instraments, the 
bell and whistie—the engine once more woke up into life—and we 
were off. 

It was an undeniably hot day. Such a day as is of rare occurrence 
in these degenerate summers of ours (when the sun appears to do piece- 
work only, and even then to take up but very small contracts at a time), 
with a glorious blue sky overhead, unshadowed scarcely by those fleeey 
vapours which are rarely absent from the most cloudless atmosphere, and 
the bright suolight playing fitfully over the waving corn-fields, whose 
ears still green gave but faint indications of the coming harvest. The 
weather was likely enough to induce drowsiness, and yet [ could not help 
being struck by the rapidity with which my vis-d vis in the white hat 
sank into a profound slumber. Experience teaches that the afternoen 
siesta (Anglicé, nap) of southern climates is not altogether unknown to 
the more wide-awake inhabitants of the north, and there are a few places, 
probably, where «o many specimens might be collected as in a down- 
train on a warm afternoon ; but the appearance of this exotic at so early 
an hour of the morning was something quite out of the common way. 
However, a lively discussion with the ladies on the respective merits of 
the different points of the rendezvous in the Palace of Sydenham cn- 
tirely diverted my attention from the sleepy passenger, and we con- 
tinued to argue for our several protégés with such earnestness as could 
scarcely fail to have disturbed the slumbers of any—but one of the 
seven sleepers. So the time passed pleasantly enough, until our slack- 
ening speed gave notice that we were approaching K——, the last sta- 
tion at which we were to pull up before reaching London. Laughing 
and talking, as the train was ruoniog jolting!y in over the “ points,” 
we were suddenly interrupted by a violent shock, which brought us 
up—in the expressive phraseology of the Yankees—* all of a heap ;” 
in this case, perhaps, almost more literally than figuratively. There 
was a faint scream from the ladies, an ejaculation of a somewhat more 
forcible description from one of the otber sex, whilst I thrast my head 
out of the window with the view of discovering what had happened. 
A guard was hurrying by, so I hailed him. 

** What’s wrohg ?” I inquired. 

“ She’s run into some trucks, sir’’—trains, by the courtesy of guards. 
are always feminine—‘ and the engine’s damaged a bit—nothing more, 
We’ve telegraphed to town for another, which will be down under the 
half bour.”’ 

The delay was annoying, but_at any rate it was satisfactory to find 
tbat no human machinery had been put out of order; sol drew in my 
head, and proposed to Mrs. Smith that we should follow the example of 
the multitude and leave the train. In doing #0, however, my attention 


| “To establish that, sir,” he replied, “‘ we must prove that it could not 
have been done elsewhere than on the platform. Pray may I ask were 

you alone in the carriage?” 

| “ Alone enough!” | replied, somewhat hastily, for I thought the sup- 

| position absurd, “ in one of yoar economical halves. At least,” I added, 
as the vision of the sound sleeper in the white hat rose to my recollec- 

tion, “ there was another man sitting next to Mrs. Smith, but he was 

asleep the whole time.”’ 

The ex-detective had naturally bright eyes, but at that moment they 
gleamed with such a lustre, and yet with a subdued merry twinkle, that 
simultaneously the whole trath flashed upon me. My first impression was 
one of intense disgust at being so effectually done; my second, a burning. 
desire to put our ci-devant friend in the white hat in rapid communica- 
tion with a metropolitan magistrate, 

“ We can at least find bim,” I said, moving off. 

“ Bat rot the purse. No,” returned the station-master, shaking his 
head, “ I take it that he is probably too old a hand not to have disposed 
of everything but the eash long before this.” 4 

He mused for a few seconds. 

*“ There is oue chanee, slight enough it’s true, and yet these old birds 


sometimes rua it too fine. You say, sir, the 
with her?” y, sir, young lady has her purse 


I nodded. 

“ They will find it necessary to take fresh tickets?’ 

“ I presume so,” I replied, ‘* the others have disappeared with the rest 
of the contents.” 

“Good. Then, sir,” looking at the clock, “as the engine will be 
bere in three minutes, will you be so kind as to see your frieads get their 
tickets, and then take care that the young lady puts them into ber purse 
—and that you resume (if possible) your old oases, the ladies simply ex- 
changing seats. If the fish bites, let him gorge the bait well, and then 
—strike! Aud mind—I know these fellows—strike sharply. The rest 
I leave to you. Good morning, sir.’’ 

And before I could reply, the ex-detective was off. 

I made my way back to the ladies directly, and found them about 
proceeding to take their tickets; so we walked at ence into the office, 
Mies Smith having her purse in her hand. “ Two return first to town” 
were ordered, received, paid for, and by advice deposited in the porte- 
monnaie, which I also exhorted the young lady to return to her pocket, 
and then to keep close to my left hand. As we turned to quit the build- 
ing, for the moment I fancied I saw the upper portion of a white hat— 
and a white hat of which I knew something—receding from the window 
into obscurity ; bat when we emerged upon the platform it was certainly 
not visible. At the same instant the harsh scream of the approachin 
engine warned those who had not taken their places that it was hig 
time to do so, and the consequent crowding, and throngiog, and hurry- 
ing to and fro of porters, with their “ By yer leave, gents” (which is in- 
variably symbolical of their having been within half an inch of crushing 
your favourite corn with some much-enduring truck), were not calcu- 
lated to soothe the excited nerves of my companions. However, we were 
fortunate enough to find our former half still vacant (the carriage being 
near the head of the train)—and indeed, I believe the inhabitants of the 
other moiety had never quitted their position, but, from a cursory ana- 
lysis of some deposits on the floor, which [ pronounced to be crumbs, and. 
the somewhat shiny—anot to say greasy—appearance of the mouths of se- 
veral of the party, I hinted a dark suspicion to Mrs. Smith that they had 
been engaged during our absence in the discussion of ham-sandwiches. 
However, we got io, and the arrangement suggested by the station-mas- 
ter was easily effected, without raising the suspicions of my friends; and 
Mrs. Smith bad just observed that the sleepy man had changed his 
position, when the identical individual in question came forth from the 
station, stretching and yawning, as though his appetite for sleep were 
still fresh. Scarcely had Miss Smith expressed a wish that he might 
find a place elsewhere, when the white hat loomed before the door, and . 
apparently unconscious of our presence, glided in with a ghostlike air, 
sank down by Miss Smith, and was almost instantaneously buried in 








was again attracted to our somnolent friend ; and—marvellous to relate 
—there he was, still as sound asleep as ever. Indeed, had another col- 
lission of a more violent character at that moment caused the carriage 
to collapse and driven us into one another, I could scarcely have felt 
greater surprise at seeing him—white hat and al!-—doubled up iu a state 
of slumber. If Mr. Montague Tigg, of distinguished memory, had put 
to me upon the spot the question which so irritated Mr. Jonas Chuzzle- 
wit, ‘What is a light sleeper?’”—I, following the example of certain 
lecturers who always propose to tell you what a thing is not when they 
cannot inform you what it is, was perfectly prepared to answer, “ Cer- 
tainly not the man in the white hat.” Indeed, for the instant, I felt 
tempted to commit myself to a mild joke with referenca to the napless 
condition of this particular article of dress (which certainly, so far as 
coulé }e seen, enjoyed a striking monopoly of hue among the reat of his 
toilette—linen not excepted), but fortunately the recollestion of the age 
of the joke, and the knowledge that the nerves of my fellow-passengers 
bad already been severely tried that day, induced me to refrain, and we 
stepped tranquilly upon the platform. 

It so happens that K is one of the favoured stations upon our 
line, where the ubiquitous Mr. W. H. Smith, who with the ‘‘ Son” con- 
stitutes an entire Society for the Diffusion of Universal Knowledge, has 
pitched his wandering tea-, and established a depot whence the intellects 
of her Majesty’s subjects in that district are provisioned and supplied 
with greater attention and regularity than are their physical wants from 
some other stores that I could name. A staple article of consumption 
consists in stacks of greeu-eovered volumes, whieh profess, for a small 
sam, to sapply you with reprints of the most readable works of those dis 
tinguished authors whom the leviathan publishers delight to honour. 
Now it suggested itself to the provident mind of Mrs Smith (my Mrs. 
Smith—not Mrs. W. H.) that one of these vegetable-lookiug prodacts 
might prove advantageous in the events of any further delay, and, having 
communicated her proposed investment to me, we proceeded slowly 
through the crowded platform to the etand. After a short consultation 
the selection was made, and Mrs. Smith put her band icto her pocket for 
her puree, when her countenance suddenly changed, and, before I could 
apeak, she cried, 

“ V’ve lost my purse !”” 

This is an unpleasant announcement to make at any time, but when a 
crowd of persous—all strangers—are standing round the bereaved party, 
it is anything but calculated to create a livelyimpression. Accordingly, 
indignant glances were exchauged, and those in our immediate vicinity 
begau to move away slightly. However, I suggested that it might have 
been left at home ; but this solution was met by the fact that Mrs. Smith 
had paid for her owa and her daughter’s tickets at E——-—. I then pro- 
posed—though hopelessly, for I felt convinced that it had been abstracted 
by geome skilful eonveyancer in the crewd—to search for the missing 
porte-monnaie on the platform and in the carriage. in both places alike 
my investigation—as diligent as the condition of the station would per- 
mit them to be—were, as I expected, unsuccessful. Not a trace of the 
‘lost one” could I find, and I returned, sorrowing, to my companicns. 
They had recovered their composure (Mrs. Smith having coloured at the 
time, as theugh she had just been convicted of larceny, instead of being 
herself the sufferer), and the purchase had been completed, Miss Smith 
chancing to have her own purse with her; so I escorted them into the 
ladies’ room, and then strolled out to observe what was going forward, 
and to have a few miuutes’ conversation with the station-master on the 
subject of our loss. 

The chief of the staff at K had originally been a London detec- 
tive, and having received an appointment upon this line, his superior in- 
telligence—being unblemished by want of principle or a too devoted at- 
tachment to “ half-piats” (which so frequently stand in the way of a 
man’s advancement in this rank of life, where his abilities would other- 
wise have brought him forward)—had raised him to the important posi- 
tion he now oceupied. I had been enabled to do him some slight service, 
and—courteous and obliging to a degree at all times—ke was particu- 
larly so to me. There was something wonderfally fascinating about his 
reminiscences of detective life ; and, when leaving the train at K 
I have not unfrequently paused at the station to listen to some stir- 
ring tale of an ingenious capture by himself or bis brother-officers. [ 
found him actively enplages as usual, and, as I approached him, te 
raised his hat, and remarked that it was uncommonly warm. There 
could be but one opinion on this point, 20 I endorsed it, and then told 
him that a friend of mine had been robbed—as we thought—of her 
purse. The station-master had already heard of it, and had made in- 
quiries. 

“ You are not singular, sir ; another loss has since been reported to me 
although we do our best to protect the passengers.’’ And he pointed, as 
he spoke, to a stairing placard which, headed “ Notice,” proceeded to 











>| unfortunate victim is still expiating in one of her 


slumber, I confessI felt a well-nigh uncontrollable impulse to recom- 
mend him to the notice of some of the officials standing about, but the 
recollection of the station-master’s last words, and my own conviction 
that the proceeding would be useless, restrained me, and the heavy snort 
of the locomotive announced that we were once more launched on our 
iron way. ; 

I was so fearful lest anything in my manner should rouse the suspicions 
of the pretended sleeper, and, by putting him on his gmard, speil the neat 
contrivance of my ingenious friend, that I had previously resolved, in the 
event of the man’s appearance, to feign sleep myself. This was the more 
feasible, inasmuch as the ladies appeared to have no disposition now to 
converse, but were engrossed with their books; and I accordingly leant 
back in my corner and closed my eyes. In the whole course of my life I 
do not remember ever to have so utterly despaired of five-and-twent 
minates coming to an end. I have travelled the same ground henicode 
of times, and the distance has often appeared long—but now it seemed 
interminable. Houses, trees, gardens—everything flew by, but time. 
That alone seemed inexorably to stand still. The excitement grew 
almost insupportable. I felt that I was glaring between my eyelids upon 
the man in the white bat until I thought the eyeballs would have burst 
from their confinement. I could have sworn i saw a hand cree 
atealthily down his side, and gliding, serpent-like, among the felds ot his 
victim’s dress, and yet, when I glanced at him for a second only, the 
white hat and all belongiug to it were so still and motionless, that I 
should have fancied we were mistaken, had I not been so firmly persuaded 
that he was the thief. To make matters worse, the other passeagers had 
ceased to talk. So long as there was a distraction of some kind—no 
matter what—the suspense was bearable, but now a horrid stillness 
reigned in the carriage, broken only by the monotonous rattie of the 
speeding traiu. My very breathing began to grow short, and I felt as 
if | must have implored some one te break the silence, when suddenly I 
became acutely sensible that the pulsations of the eagine were becoming 
appreciably more irregular, and that the earnestly-expected moment of 
deliverance was come. 

The traia ran slowly in alongside the ticket-platform, and the collec- 
tors came bustling dowa to their work. I waited until our window was 
darkened by an official, aad the request of “Tiekets, if you please ?” had 
been made, aud then woke up. I simply said ‘‘ Season,” without remov- 
ing my syes one hair’s breakth from those—still closed—of the man in 
the white hat. Our fellow-passengers where handing their pasteboards 
across, when Mrs. Smith reminded her daughter that she had charge of 
the tickets. Mrs. Saith at once put her hand into her pocket, and I dis- 
tinetly saw the eyelids under the rim ef the white hat qaiver! Then I 
knew the game wasup. Before Mies Smith could discover her loss, my 
vis-d-vis made 80 skilful and swift a movement with his left haad, that in 
another instant the porte-monnaie, with its contents, would have been 
flying over the dingy roofs of the houses beneath us, bad I not—windful 
of the station-master’s warniag—pulled up the window sharply, and the 
pluader fell harmlessly at the collector’s fect. 

It was all scarcely the work of a second. 

“ T give this man in charge for stealing this lady’s purse |” 

There was a lively ecene. The thief—aad I will do him the justice of 
saying that he was a master of his art—looked somewhat disconcerted, 
and yet he stepped out with a jauaty air on the invitation of the guard, 
who speedily cousigued him as an object of the most anxious solicitude 
to X 999, by whom an accurate account of his prisoner was shortly after- 
wards rendered at the proper place and to the proper person. I may add, 
that he was recognised by some of the passengers as having left their car- 
riage at E ; of course with a view of employing his labour and 
skill iu a more profitable field. 

The man in the white hat had committed a fatalerror. He had caleu- 
lated upon the certainty of my taking charge of my companions’ tickets 
—after the misfortune that had befallen the others—and eo gettiag off 
safely and quietly with purse number two. And uadoabtedly I should 
have done so but for the excellent advice of the far-seeing ex-detective. 
Still it was a mistake, and one that I have every reason to believe the 
ajesty’s houses of cor- 
tection, where he is generally supposed to perform daily on the crank, 
with the view of keeping his hand in, bat shora of all the jaunty splen- 
dour of his white hat. 








THE BATTLE OF LA HOGUE. 
From Macaulay’s History of England. 

The hopes which James felt, he and bis favourite Melfort succeeded in 
imparting to Lewie and to Lewis’s ministers. But for those hopes, indeed, 
it is probable that all thoughts of invadiag England in the course of that 
year wouldhave been laid aside. For the extensive plan which had been 
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formed in the winter had, in the course of the spring, been disconcerted 
by @ succession of accidents such as are beyond the control of human wis- 
dom. The time fixed for the assembling of all the maritime forces of 
France at Ushant had long elapsed ; and not a single sail had gereeret 
at the place of rendezvous. The Atlantic squadron was still detained by 
bad weather in the port of Brest. The Mediterranean squadron, op 
by a strong west wind, was vainly struggliag to pass the pillars of Her- 
cules. Two fine vessels had gone to pieces ea the rocks of Ceuta. 
Meanwhile the admiralties of the allied powers had been active. Before 
the end of April the English fleet was ready to sail. Three noble ships, 
§ust launched from our dockyards, appeared for the first time on the wa- 
ter. William had been hastening the maritime preparations of the Uni- 
ted Provinces ; and his exertions had been successful. On the twenty- 
ninth of April (1692) a fine squadron from the Texel appeared in the 
Downs. Soon came the North Holland squadron, the Maes equadron, the 
Zealand equadron. The whole force of the confederate powers was as- 
sembled at Saint Helen’s in the second week of May, more than ninety 
sail of the line, manned by between thirty aud forty thousand of the finest 
seamen of the two great maritime nations. Russell had the chief com- 
mand. He was assisted by Sir Ralph Delaval, Sir John Ashley, Sir 
Cloudesley Shovel, Rear Admiral Carter, and Rear Admiral Rooke. Of 
the Duateh officers Van Almonde was the highest in rank. 

No mightier armament had ever appeared in the British Channel. 
There was little reacon for apprehending that such a force could be de- 
feated in a fair conflict. Nevertheless there was great uneasiness in Lon- 
don. It was known that there was a Jacobite party in the navy. Alarm- 
ing rumours had worked their way round from France. It was said that 
the enemy reckoned on the co-oprration of some of those officers on whose 
fidelity, in this crisis, the safety of the State might depend. Russell, as 
far as can now be discovered, was still unsuspected. But others, who 
were probably less criminal, had been more indiscreet. At all the eoffee 
houses admirals and captains were mentioned by name as traitors who 
ought to be instantly cashiered, if mot shot. It was even confidently af- 
firmed that some of the guilty had been put under arrest, and others 
turned eut of the service. The Queen and her counsellers were in a great 
strait. It was not easy to say whether the danger of trusting the sus 
pected persons or the danger of removing them were the greater. Mary, 
with macy painful misgivings, resolved, and the even’ proved that she 
resolved wisely, to treat the evil reports as calumnious, to make a solemn 
appeal to the Rewer of the accused gentlemen, and then to trust the 

ety of her kingdom to their national and professional spirit. 

On the fiteenth of May a great assembly of officers was convoked at 
Saint Helen’s on board the Britannia, a fine three decker, from which 
Russell's flag was flying. The Admiral told them that he had received a 
despatch which he was charged to read to them. It was from Notting- 
ham. The Queen, the Secretary wrote, had been inforined that stories 
deeply affecting the character of the navy were in circulation. It had 
even Site affirmed that she had found herself under the necessity of dis- 
miesing many officers. But Her Majesty was determined to believe no- 
thing against those brave servants of the State. The gentlemen who had 
been so foully slandered might be assured that she placed entire reliance 
on them. This letter was admirably calculated to work on those to 
whom it was addressed. Very few of them probably had been guilty of 
any worse offence than rash and angry talk over their wine. They were 
as yet only grumblers. If they had fancied that a were marked men, 
they might in selfdefence have become traitors. They became enthusi- 

cally loyal as soon as they were assured that the Queen reposed en- 
tire confidence in their loyalty. They eagerly signed an address in 
which they entreated her to believe that they would, with the utmoet re- 
solution and alacrity, venture their lives in defence of her rights, of Eng- 
lish freedom and of the Protestant religion, against all foreiga and Popish 
invaders. ‘“ God,” theyadded, “ preserve your person, direct your coun- 

sels, aud prosper your arms ; and let all your people say Amen.” 

The sincerity of these professions was soon brought to the test. A 
few honrs after the meeting on board of the Britannia the masts of Tour- 
ville’s squadron were seen from the cliffs of Portland. Oue messenger 
galloped with the news from Weymouth to London, and roused White- 

at three in the morning. Another took the coast road, and carried 
the intelligence to Russell. All was ready ; and on the morning of the 
seventeenth of May the allied ficet stood out to sea. 

Toarville had with him only his own squadron, consisting of forty-four 
ships of the line. But he had received positive orders to protect the 
Gercent on England, and not to decline a battle. Though these orders 
had been given before it was known at Versailles that the Dutch and 
English fleets had joined, he was not disposed to take on himself the res- 
ponsibility of disobedience. He still remembered with bitterness the 

mand which his extreme caution had drawn upon him after the 
t of Beachy Head. He would not again be told that he was a timid 
and unenterprising commander, that he had no courage but the vulgar 
courage of a common sailor. He was also persuaded that the odds 
nest him were rather apparent than real. He believed, on the au- 
seety of James and Melfort, that the English seamen, from the flag 
officers down to the cabin boys, were Jacobites. Those who fought would 
fight with half a heart ; and there would probably be numerous deser- 
tions at the most critical moment. Animated by such hopes he sailed 
from Brest, steered first towards the north east,came in sight of the 
coast of Dorsetshire, and then struck across the Channel towards La 
Hogue, where the army which he was to convoy to England had already 
begun to embark on board of the transports. He was within a few 
1 es of Barfleur when, before daybreak, on the morning of the 19th 
ef May, he saw the great armanent of the allies atretching along the 
eastern horizon. He determined to bear down on them. By eight the 
two lines of battle were formed; but it was eleven before the firing be- 
gan. It soon became plain that the English, from the Admiral down- 
ward, were resolved to do their duty. Russell had visited all his ships, 
and exhorted all his crews. “If your commanders play false,” he said, 
‘‘gverboard with them, and with myself the first.” There was no defec- 
tion. There was no slackness, Carter was the first who broke the 
French line. He was struck by a splinter of one of his own yard arms, 
and fell dying on the deck. He would not be carried below. He would 
not let go his sword. “Fight the ship,” were his last words: “ fight 
the ship as long as she can swim.” The battle lasted till four in the ai- 
ternoon. The roar of the guns was distinctly heard more than twenty 
miles off by the army which was encamped on the coast of Normandy. 
During the earlier part of the day the wind was favourable to the French; 
they were opposed to half of the allied fleet ; and against that half they 
maintained the conflict with their usual courage and with more than 
their usual seamanship. After « hard and doubtful fight of five hours, 
Tourville thought that enouglf had been done to maintain the honour of 
the white flag, and began to draw off. But by this time the wind had 
veered, and was with the allies. They were now able to avail themselves 
of their great superiority of force. They came on fast. The retreat of 
the French became a flight. Tourville fought hisown ship desperately. 
She was named, in allusion to Lewis’s favourite emblem, the Royal Sun, 
and was widely renowned as the finest vessel in the world. It was re- 
ported among the ~— sailors that she was adorned with an image of 
the Great King, and that he appeared there, as he appeared in the Place 
of Victories, with vanquished nations in chains beneath his feet. The 
gallant ship, surrounded by enemies, lay like a great fortress on the sea, 
scattering death on every side from her hundred and four portholes. She 
was s0formidably manned that all attempts to board her failed. Long 
after sunset, she got clear of her assailants, and, with all her scuppers 
spouting blood, made for the coast of Normandy. She had suffered so 
much that Tourville hastily removed his flag toa ship of ninety guns 
which was named the Ambitious. By this time his fleet was scattered 
far over the sea. About twenty of his smallest ships made their escape 
by a road which was too perilous for any courage but the courage of 
Gespair. In the double darkness of night and of a thick sea fog, they 
ran, with all their salis epread, through the boiling waves and treach- 
erous rocks of the Race of Alderney, and, by a strange good fortune, ar- 
rived without a single disaster at Saint Maloes. The pursuers did not 
venture to follow the fugitives into that terrible strait, the place of in- 
num e shipwrecks. ' 

Those French vessels which were too bulky to venture into the Race of 
Alderney fied to the havens of the Cotentin. The Roya? Sun and two 
other three deckers reached Cherburg in safety. The Ambitious, with 
twelve other ships, all first rates or second rates, took refage in the Bay 
of La Hogue, close to the head quarters of the army of James. 

The three ships which had fled to Cherburg were closely chased by an 
English squadron under the command of Delaval. He found them hauled 
= ine shoal water where no large man-of-war could get at them. He 
theréfore determined to attack them with his fireships and boats. The 
service was gallantly and successfully performed. In ashort time the 
Royal Sun and her two consorts were burned to ashes. Part of the crews 
escaped to the shore, and fell into the hands of the English. 

Meanwhile Russell with the greater part of his victorious fleet had 
blockaded the Port of La Hogue. Here, as at Cherburg, the French men 

of war, had been drawn up into shallow water. They lay close to the 
camp of the army which was destined for the invasion of England. Six 
of them were moored under a fort named Lisset. The rest lay under the 


posed | Fort Saint Vaast. James, however, who knew something of English sea- 


guns of another fort named Saint Vaast, where James had fixed his head 
uarters, and where the Union-flag, variegated by the crosses of Saint 
e and Saint Andrew, hung by the side of the white flag of France. 
Marshal Bellefonds had planted several batteries which, it was thought, 
would deter the boldest enemy from approaching either Fort Lisset or 


men, was not perfectly at ease, and proposed to send strong bodies of sol- 
diers on board of the ships. But Tourville would not consent to put such 
slur on his profession. 

Russell meanwhile was preparing for an attack. On the afternoon of 
twenty-third of May all was ready. A flotilla consisting of sloops, of 
fireships, and of two hundred boats, was entrusted to the command of 
Rooke. The whole armament was in the highest spirits, The rowers, 
flushed by success, and animated by the thought that they were going to 
fight under the eyes of the French and Irish troops who had been assem- 
bled for the purpose of subjugating England, pulled manfully and with 
loud huzzas towards the six huge woodea castles which lay close to Fort 
Lisset. The French, though an eminently brave people, have always 
been more liable te sudden panics than their phlegmatic neighbours the 
English and Germans. On this day there was a panic both in the fleet 
and in the army. Tourville ordered his sailors to man their boats, and 
would have led them to encounter the enemy in the bay. But his exam- 
ple and his exhortations were vain. His boats turned round and fled in 
confusion. The ships were abandoned. The cannonade from Fort Lis- 
set was so feeble and illidirected that it did no execution. The regiments 
oa the beach, after wasting @ few musket shots, drew off. The English 
boarded the men of war, set them on fire, and having performed this 
great service without the loss of a single life, retreated at a late hour 
with the retreating tide. The bay was in a blaze during the night; and 
now and then a loud explosion annnounced that the flames had reached 
& powder room or a tier of loaded guns, At eight the next morning the 
tide came back strong ; and with the tide came back Rooke and his two 
hundred boats. The enemy made a faint attempt to defend the vessels 
which were near Fort St. Vaast. During s few minutes the batteries did 
some execution among the crews of our skiffs : but the struggle was soon 
over. The French poured fast out of their ships on one side: the English 
poured in as fast on the other, and, with loud shouts, turned the cap- 
tured guns against the shore. The batteries were speedily silenced. 
James and Melfort, Bellefonds and Tourville, looked on in helpless des- 

ondency while the second conflagration proceeded. The conquerors, 

eaviog the ships of war in flames, made their way into an inner basin 
where many transports lay. Eight of these vessels were set on fire. Se- 
veral were taken in tow. The rest would have been either destroyed or 
carried off, had not the sea again begun to ebb. It was impossible to do 
more ; and the victorious flotilla slowly retired, insulting the hostile camp 
with a thundering chant of “ God save the King.’’ 

Thus ended, at noon oa the tweaty-fourth of May, the great conflict 
which had raged during five days over a wide extent of sea and shore. 
One English fireship had perished in its calling. Sixteen French men-of- 
war, all noble vessels, and eight of them three-deckers, had been sunk or 
burned down to the keel. The battle is called, from the place where it 
terminated, the battle of La Hogue. 

The news was received in London with boundless exaltation. In the 
fight on the open sea, indeed, the numerical superiority of the allies had 
been so great that they had little reason to boast of their success. But 
the courage and skill with which the crews of the English boats had, in 
a Freneh harbour, in sight of a French army, and under the fire of French 
batteries, destroyed s flae French fleet, amply justified the pride with 
which our fathers pronounced the name of La Hogue. That we may fully 
enter into their feelings, we must remember that this was the first great 
check that had ever been given to the arms of Lewis the Fourteenth, and 
the first great victory that the English had gained over the French since the 
day of Agincourt. The stain left on our fame by the shameful defeat of 
Beachy Head was effaced. This time the glory was all our own. The 
Dutch had indeed done their duty, as they have always done it in mari- 
time war, whether fighting on our side or against us, whether victorious 
or vanquished. But the English had borne the brunt of the fight. Rus- 
sell who commanded in chief was an Englishman. Delaval who directed 
the attack on Cherburg was an Englishman. Rooke who led the flotilla 
into the Bay of La Hogue was an Englishman. The only two officers of 
note who had fallen, Anmiral Carter and Captain Hastings of the Sand- 
wich, were Eaglishmen. Yet the pleasure with which the good news was 
received here must not be ascribed solely or chiefly to national pride. 
The island was safe. The pleasant pastures, cornfields and commons of 
Hampshire and Surrey would not be the seat cf war. The houses and 
gardens, the kitchens and dairies, the cellars and plate chests, the wives 
and daughters of our gentry and clergy would not be at the mercy of 
Irish Rapparees, who had sacked the dwellings and skinned the cattle of 
the Englishry of Leinster, or of French dragoons accustomed to live at 
free quarters on the Protestants of Auvergne. Whigs and Tories joined 
in thanking God for this great deliverance; and the most respectable 
nonjurors could not but be glad at heart that the rightful King was not 
to be brought back by an army of foreigners. 

The public joy was therefore all but universal, During several days 
the belis of London pealed without ceasing. Flags were flying on all 
the steeples. Rows of candles were in all the windows. Bonfires were at 
all the corners of the streets. The sense which the government enter- 
tained of the services of the navy was promptly, judiciously and grace- 
fally manifested. @Sidney and Portland were sent to meet the fleet at 
Portsmouth, and were accompanied by Rochester, as the representative 
of the Tories. The three Lords took down with them thirty-seven thou- 
sand pounds in coin, which they were to distribute as a donative among 
the sailors. Gold medals were given to the officers. The remains of 
Hastings and Carter were brought on shore with every mark of honour. 
Carter was buried at Portsmouth, with a great display of military pomp. 
The corpse of Hastings was brought up to London, and laid, with unusual 
solemnity, under the pavement of St. James’s Church. The foetguards 
with reversed arms escorted the hearse. Four royal state carriages, each 
drawn by six horses, were in the procession : a crowd of men of quality in 
mourning cloaks filled the pews; and the Bishop of Lincoln preached the 
funeral sermon. While such marks of respect were paid to the slain, the 
wounded were not neglected. Fifty surgeons, plentifally supplied with 
instruments, bandages, and drugs, were sent down in all haste from Lon- 
don to Portsmouth. It is not easy for us to form a nation of the difficulty 
which there then was in providing at short notice commodious shelter 
and skilful attendance for hundreds of maimed and lacerated men. At 
present every county, every large town, can boast of some spacious pal- 
ace in which the poorest labourer who has fractured a limb may find an 
excellent bed, an able medical attendant, a careful nurse, medicines of 
the best quality, and nourishment such as an invalid requires. But there 
was not then, in the whole realm, a single infirmary supported by volun- 
tary contribution. Even in the capital the only edifices open to the 
wounded were the two ancient hospitals of Saint Thomas and Saint Bar- 
tholomew. The Queen gave orders that in both these hospitals arrange- 
ments shonld be made at the public charge for the reception of patients 
from the fleet. At the same time it was announced that a noble and 
lasting memorial of the gratitude which England felt for the courage 
and patriotism of her sailors would soon rise on a site eminently appro- 
priate. Among the suburban residences of our kings, that which stood 
at Greenwich had long held a distinguished place. Charles the Second 
liked the situation, and determined to rebuild the house and to improve 
the gardens. Soon after his Restoration, he began to erect, on a spot 
almost washed by the Thames at high tide, a mansion of vast extent and 
cost. Behind the palace were planted long avenues of trees which, whea 
William reigned, were scarcely more than saplings, but which have now 
covered with their massy shade the summer rambles of several genera- 
tions. On the slope which has long been the scene of the holiday sports 
of the Londoners, were constructed flights of terraces, of which the ves- 
tiges may still be discerned. The Queen now publicly declared, in her 
husband’s name, that the building commenced by Charles should be com- 
ae should be a retreat for seamen disabled in the service of their 
country. 


SUNDRY SMUGGLING CONTRIVANCES. 


In the days when high-heeled French boots were the pride of fashion, 
there was a shoemaker in London who made a fortune by the sale of the 
best Paris boots at a price which all his fellow-tradesman declared ruin- 
ous. He undersold the trade, and obtained troops of customers. These 
boots must be stolen, said his rivals ; but there was no evidence that they 
were : certainly they were not smuggled beots, for any one could satisfy 
himself that the full duty was paid upon them at the custom-house. The 
shoemaker retired from the business with a fortune. Afterwards his 
secret was accidentally discovered :—although he had paid duty for the 
boots, he had not paid for everything that was in them. There was a 
heavy duty payable,on foreign watches; and every boot consigned to him 
from Paris had contained in its high heel a cavity exactly large enough 








to hold a watch. The great profits obtained by the trade in smuggled 


because of course, by the extension of his boot-trade, he increased his 
power of importing watches duty free. 
Some years later, an elderly lady and a ldp dog travelled a good deal 
between Dover and Ostend. It came te be generally considered at the 
custom-house that her travels were for the sole purpose of smuggling 
Brussels lace, then subject to exceedingly high duty : but neither the ex 
aminers ef her luggage, nor the female seurchers at the custom-house 
who took charge of her person, could by the narrowest scrutiny find mat- 
ter for a single accusation. At last, when she was about to decline the 
smuggling business, this lady accepted a bribe from a custom-house 
officer to make him master of her secret, Calling to her side the 
dog, who was to all strangers a very enappish little cur, she asked the 
Officer to fetch a knife and rip the little creature open. Like a few of 
the dogs (which have sometimes even proved to be rats) sold in the 
streets of London, it gloried outwardly in a false skin ; and between the 
false skin and the true skin was space enough to provide a thin car with 
the comfortable fatness proper to a lady’s pet, by means of a warm pad- 
ding of the finest lace. In the reign of Louis the Eighteenth—it may 
be noted, by the way—very fieree dogs were trained to carry valuable 
watches and small articles under false skins across the frontier. They 
were taught to know and avoid the uniform of a custom-house officer. 
Swift, cunning, and fierce, they were never to be taken alive, although 
they were sometimes pursued and shot. 

ot very long ago, a great number of false bank-notes was put inte 
circulation with the dominions of the Czar. They could only have been 
imported ; but although the strietest search was made habitually over 
every vessel entering a Russian port, no smuggling of false notes was 
discovered. So strict is meant to be the scrutiny at Russian castom- 
houses, that the ship-captain, who is bound to give an inventory of every 
article on board, may fall into unheard-of-trouble if he forgot so mach as 
his own Yon Canary-bird. There was an English captain once at 
Cronstadt who, by accident, forgot to enter a fine turtle upon bis list. 
He told the leading custom-house official plainly and honestly of his ua- 
fortunate omision, and the fusctionary, who was a good-natured man, 
saw no plain way out of the difficulty. He recommended that the mat- 
ter should be glossed over by assuming that the turtle was intended for 
the emperor. The captain did, thhrefore, declare that, if he had net en- 
tered the turtle, it was because it had been brought expressly as an Me- 
glishman’s gift to the Czar, and to the Czar, the turtle was despatched 
accordingly. Soon afterwards there arrived a government messenger in- 
quiring for this most courteous of captains, who brought the gracious 
thanks of the Czar Nicholas, together with the gift of a gold saufl-box, 
embellished with the autocratic cipher set in diamonds. Instead of fine 
and persecution there were gifts and honours for this poy | sailor. But 
when afterwards, some other trading captains, acting as they imagined, 
cunningly upon the hint, brought turtles to exchange for snuff-boxes, his 
astute majesty quietly made the turtles into soup, but declined by any 
act of exchange to add sauff-boxes to the articles of Russian trade ship- 
ped at the port of Croustadt. 
Now to go back to the forged notes. Accident brought also that mys- 
tery to light. Several cases of lead-pencils arrived one day from Eng- 
land, and were being examined, whea one of them fell out from a pack- 
age, and the custom house officer picking it up, cut it to a point, and 
used it to sign the order which delivered up the cases to the consignee. 
He kept the one loose pencil for his own use ; anda few days afterwards 
because it needed a fresh point, cut it again, and found that there was no 
more lead. Another chip into the cedar brought him toa roll of paper 
nested in a hollow place. This paper was one of the false notes, engrav- 
ed in London, and thus passed into the dominions of the Muscovite. 
Daring the last epidemic fever which displayed itself in this country 
asa rage for antique furniture, much of this was imported from the 
Netherlands. A shrewd Dutch tradesman very much preferred an order 
for sofas and chairs to an order for sideboards or tables. Horsehair, he 
knew, was plentiful enough in Eogland; the duty upon tea, however, 
Was excessive ; and by an arrangement entered into with his English 
agent, it was understood that tea should be used, instead of hay or horse- 
hair, as the stuffing of all cushioas attached to furniture transmitted by 
his house. In this way there was a fortune made. 


THE HIGHLANDS AS THEY WERE. 


It is not easy for a modern Englishman, who can pass ina day from 
his club in St. James’s-street to his shooting box among the Grampians, 
and who fiads in his shooting-box all the comforts and luxuries of his 
clab, to believe that, in the times of his great grand-fathers, St. James’s- 
street had as little connection with the Grampians as with the Andes. 
In the south of our island scarcely anythiag was known about the Celtie 
part of Scotland ; and what was known excited no feelings but contempt 
and loathing. The crags and the glens, the woods and the waters, were 
indeed the same that now swarm every autumn with admiring gazers 
and sketchers. The Trosachs wound as now between gigantic walls of 
rock tapestried with broom and wild roses. Foyers came headlong down 
through the birchwood with the same leap and the same roar with which 
he still rashes to Loch Ness; and, in defiance of the sun of June, the 
snowy scalp of Ben Cruechan rose, as it still rises, over the willowy 
islets of Loch Awe. Yet none of these sights had power, till a recent 
period, to attract asingle poet or painter from more opulent and more 
tranquil regions. Indeed, law and police, trade and industry, have done 
far more than people of romantic dispositions will readily admit to de- 
velop in our minds a sense of the wilder beauties of nature. A travel- 
ler must be freed from all apprehension of being murdered or starved 
before he can be charmed by the bold outlines and rich tint of the hills. 
He is not likely to be thrown into ecstacies by the abruptness of a preei- 
peice from which he is in imminent danger of falling two thousand feet 
perpendicular; by the boiling waves of a torrent which suddenly whirls 
away his baggage, and forces him to run for his life; by the gloomy 
grandeur of a pass where he finds a corpse which marauders have just 
stripped and mangled; or by the screams of those eagles whose next 
meal may probably be on his own eyes. 

About the year 1730, Captain Burt, one of the first Englishmen who 
caught a glimpse of the spots which now allure tourists from every part 
of the civilised world, wrote an account of his wanderings. He was evi- 
dently a man of a quick, an observant, and a cultivated mind, and would 
doubtless, had he lived in oar age, have looked with mingled awe and 
delight on the mountains of Inverness-shire. But writing with the feel- 
ing whic was universal in his owa age, he pronounced those mountains 
monstrous excrescences. Their deformity, he said,Jwas such that the most 
sterile plains seemed lovely by comparison. Fine weather, he complained, 
only made bad worse; fer the clearer the day the more disagreeably 
did those misshapen masses of gloomy brown and dirty purple affect the 
eye. Whatacontrast, he exclaimed, between these horrible prospects 
and the beauties ef Richmond-hill. Some persons may think that Burt 
was a vulgar and prosaical mind ; but they will scarcely venture to pass 
a similar judgment on Oliver Goldsmiih. Goldsmith was one of the very 
few Saxons who, more than a century ago, ventured to explore the High- 
lands. He was disgusted by the hideous wilderness, and declared that he 
greatly preferred the charming country round Leyden, the vast expanse 
of verdant meadow, and the villas with their statues and grottoes, trim 
flower beds, and rectilinear avenues. Yet it is difficult to believe that 
the author of the “ Traveiler” and of the “ Deserted Villiage” was na- 
turally inferior in taste and sensibility to the thousands of clerks and mil- 
liners who are now thrown intv raptares by the sight of Loch Katrine and 
Loch Lomond. His feelings may easily be explained. It was not till 
roads had been cut out of the rocks, till bridges had been flung over the 
courses of the rivulets, till inns had succeeded to dens of robbers, till 
there was as little danger of being slain or plundered in the wildest defile 
of Badenoch or Lochabar asia Cornhill, that strangers could be enchanted 
by the blue dimples of the lakes and by the rainbows which overhung the 
waterfalls, and could derive a solemn pleasure even from the clouds and 
tempests which lowered on the mountain tops.—Macaulay. 








THE STABLE AND THE TABLE. 


That the horse is capable of supporting man is a fact which has long 
been recognised by foxhunters and most others, but certain persons {in 
France are now asserting it in a sense entirely new. They are endea- 
vouring to prove, both by theory and practice, that the horse is similarly 
capable of supporting man with the pig. Mr. Geoffroy de St. Hilaire 
the chemist, is the chief of these hippophagi, or horse-eaters, who, having 
divested themselves of unphilosophical prejudice in favour of beef and 
mutton, prefer another kind of meat in steed. 

That horseflesh would probably go faster than any other is a considera- 
tion which may present itself to a superficial mind ; but that such is not 
the case may be known to many persons who may have ventured on a 

late of hashed venison at a cheap eating-house, and have experienced an 
amount of difficulty in getting through it sufficient to prove that horse 
flesh would go very slowly, although it might possess the economical ad- 
vantage of going very far. ° 





watches, made it possible for this tradesman, when he had filled up their 
heels, to sell his boots under prime cost. This was worth while, again, 


It is not unlikely that the flesh of the thoroughbred horse would be 
characterised by a peculiar raciness of flavour, less observable in the col 
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- n animal, entered some time upon the tarf—whereon 
per oA if sentinel to be eaten, woald be entered for cups in @ minor eae 
portion than for plates, and not only for plates, but also for knives an 

s le ° 
ge supply a happily-named locality for the eeeten' 4 
shambles for the sale of horse ; though it may not follow that od 
courser would necessarily furnish the best material for one 0 \ ree 
courses : and Dobbin, ina gastromonical point of view, may be prefera- 
ae i i tion would of 

Should the use of horseflesh obtain in this country, attenti a 
course be directed to the improvement of the breed in a novel ae, 
The dray-horse, greatly exaggerated, would accompany the Herefor ce 
at the Fat Cattle Show ; and the hunter and cob would be interming a 
with Devons and short-horns, exhibiting flanks of enormous latitude, an 
huge mountains of fat on their withers. ‘ 

How pony steaks would taste, what kind of thing would be a round of 
nag, @ sirloin, or ribs, or breast of filly, whether horse would oo 
horse-radish ; may be matters of speculation only whilst the liviug borse 
fetches a price so much higher than would be given for his mere a. 
Eating horse would be eating money indeed ; and the slaughter o an 
animal worth perhaps three thousand pounds would be an extravagance 
too prodigious for any table, eg Pye Civic : it is not therefore to 

Mayor will ever eat horse. ' 
tera Nigh mottled cone” instead of being sent to the hounds, might 
certainly be consigned to M. de St. Hilaire and his disciples; but as it 
is impossible to have your horse and eat him too, most persons would 
prefer the possession to the meat, if the horse were good for anything, and 
few would be disposed to regale themselves on a good-for-nothing 
pT nere may be a singular and extraordinary daintincss in the chief of 
the equine family, of which its inferior members do not partake ; otber- 
wise why confine horse-cating to the Equus Caballus? There is the 
Equus Asinus also—would not that bumbler and cheaper individual of 
the genus content the hankerers for horse ? Even if there were the same 
relation between the noble and the inflexible animal as that of the rabbit 
tu the hare, they might dine very well upon dookey. But their nature 
instintively revolts, perhaps, at a banquet which, to them, may seem 
what that of a Carib appears to civilized people. 4 

On the whole, it is probable that except by the dogs, andjthe crows, 
and the consumers of doubtful sausages, the horse will remain untouched 
as an article of food, and nothing be eaten more nearly related to it than 
the saddle—of mutton.— Punch. 





OUR CANADIAN COkRESPONDENCE. 


Canada and the United States. Are there any Causes for Hostility 
Between Them? 


Toronto, 15th January, 1856. 


The fillibustering movements at Cincinnati, and in some parts of the 
Weatern States, occasion much conversation and some annoyance here. 
And what is singular, the people who are most annoyed are the many 
American citizens who are scattered over the whole face of Canada ; and 
who are, almost without an exception, remarkably prosperous, and much 
attached to our institutions.— Whilst, too, questions of nationality have 
arisen in the States, and have subjected, in some localities, persons of 
foreign origin to greater or less disabilities, in Canada the very reverse 
bas been the case. Since Hamilton has been a city, citizensof the United 
States have been elected its Mayors, oftener than persons of any other 
country. The Mayor of Loadon last year was an American citizen ; and 
Kingston and Montreal have been more than once presided over by gen- 
tlemen from the United States. As for the Municipal Council, both Town 
and Rural, I am confident there is no other country anything like so well 
represented in them as the American Republic. And why? Simply be- 
cause the many races who inhabit Canada have no unworthy prejudices 
in these matters ; aad because American citizens in Canada are generally 
well-to-do, intelligent, and enterprising. Bat it is not alone ia the Mu- 
nisipalities that they have influence, and acquire distinction. In the 
Legislature, they form a large body. In the Canadian Parliament, at 
this moment, there is absolutely no brogue—if I may so speak—save 
that of the Yankee and the French Canadian. You could not, by their 
accent, tell where any of the other members came from ; but you could 
not be in the Parliament of Canada an hour, without recognising the 
sharp voice of the Vermonter, or the quick and irregular mode of speech 
of some of the New Yorkers. 

But besides these practical proofs of good, nay, generous feeling to- 
wards Americans in the mamagement of publie affairs in the British Pro- 
vinces, there is a universal desire to treat them well, and to see them 
prosper ; and the consequence is, that they are moving into Canada in 
almost as large numbers as they are moving into some of the Western 
States; and their very prosperity is one of the best arguments the 
Canadians put forth for the great advancement of their couatry. There 
is not a railroad—and Canada, asall the world knows, is making immense 
strides in constructing them—where the voice of a Yankee may not be 
recognized as a contractor ; where a conductor will not hail you witha 
Dowa-East accent ; or wherea station master will not exhibit the national 
emblem—namely, a quid of tobacco, And their prosperity is always 
witnessed without envy, and without those expressions of narrownéss and 
ill nature, which one too often hears elsewhere. Mr. Zimmerman, a well- 
known American contractor, came into Canada but a comparatively few 
years ago, without, as he quaintly observes himself, the pleasant ramb- 
ling of ten red cents in his pocket. He is now worth, itis said, and with 
truth I believe, a million of dollars; owns steamers, and has a bank, 
which is called after his name ; and yet no one has ever heard his name 
unkindly spoken of in Canada because he was an American, or because 
he enjoyed this extraordinary success. Hundreds upon hundreds of 
Americans have attained, if not equal prosperity, certainly very hand- 
some fortunes in Canada, within the same period. Their busiaess has 
been chiefly that of manufacturing, making railroads and canals, and 
merchandizing. 

Now in the face of happy and civilizing circumstances and results like 
these, how does it look to see a lot of fillibustering vagabonds sowing 
the seeds of ill-will and distrust between Canada and the States, and injur- 
ing the credit of America generally in Europe ?—Canada cannot witness 
these unprovoked and outrageous proceedings, without disgust and indig- 
nation ; and the people naturally blame the hot bed for the noxious weeds. 
Reciprocity is just now infusing into both countries the kindly feelings 
which invariably accompany intelligent intercourse and honest dealing ; 
but these abominable displays—though happily of a very vapouring cha- 
racter—give Canadians an idea, that their American neighbours have a 
rey disagreeable habit of keeping mad dogs in their yards.—And it is, 

hope, but necessary to allude to the few things I have mentioned. to 
satisfy the American Press and People, that Canada does not deserve to 
be annoyed by such Jillibustering movements; and that their encourage- 
ment, or countenance, must and will do a great deal of harm. 


. Political and Personal. 
f, Beyond the considerations about the matters above alluded to, there 
has been nothing of particular interest going on here for some little time. 
~ correspondence appears in the Toronto papers between Sir Allan Mc 
ab and Mr. Hillyard Cameron, in relation to the latter’s saying he weuld 
ome the present Coalition Government upon the Secularization of the 
ctey Reserves Bill, and the measure for makiug the Legislative Coun- 
S ! elective. There is no doubt Mr. Cameron said he would oppose the 
: rae! on these questions; but he is strongly censured for supporting 
overnmeut at ail, which agreed to carry them. The matter, how- 
ever, is of too local a character to interest the generality of your readers, 


80 I shall pass it over. The wi id; i 
enjoying tt. winter here is splendid; and = is 


Toronto, 18th January, 1856. 
The, Past and Present Position of Parties in Canada.—The ‘Coalition 
ki Messi baie Government. 
~ atiiament will meet here om the 15th of next 
rag Seo circumstances, a passing review of these pe " 
thie. ‘any readers in the Lower Provinces, and per 
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ls tne mA each other, as the parties which flourished in Crom- 
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pluck of their ancestors—looked to the States fer the sympathy they 
failed to receive from Eugland. The Colonial Family, in former days, 
was a good deal like other families. Those who enjoyed the smiles of 
their great mother were strong in their attachment to her. Those who 
had but her frowns looked abroad for sympathy, and received it at the 
hands of their Brother Jonathan. Hence the Canadian Rebellion of 1837, 
or the comical kick-up which has been so called ; for never in this world, 
not even excepting Sir John Falstaff’s celebrated equad, was there so 
comical, awkward, and altogether novel an arrangement, in the shape of 
an army, a3 the Canadian Revolutionists of 1837, and those who turned 
out to do battle against them. Dr, Dunlop—of pleasant memory—said 
that his regiment “ were the most valiant set of pork-eaters he ever saw ; 
and that their success in shooting geese, turkies, and all such like des- 
perate enemies of Her Majesty, was positively amazing !—The writer 
was coupled with a valiant son of Mars at the celebrated battle of Ga!- 
lows Hill, who complained bitterly that the lock of his musket had not 


been “ grased, as he could not make hur go off.’ The poor man was) 


wholly innocent of the use of a trigger, and had been pushing with all 
his might at the hamm-r “ to make ber go off.” How little McKenzie 
got on with his brave army—who really did know how to kick up eveu 
a decent row—I know not; but, 1 suppose, like my companion iu arms, 
he had many whore muskets were not properly “ grased.” 

However this rebellion, comical in many respects though it was, led to 
very important changes in the whole Colonial system of Goverament. 
Previous to it the Canadas were ruled by a Governor and Council, who 
were perpetually getting into collision with the popalar brauch of the 
Legislature ; who made appointments distasteful to the majority of the 
people; who sometimes refuses to sanction measures which majorities 
carried more than once ; and whe ceatinued in office—at least the Coun- 
cil did—irrespective of whether they had a majority in Parliament, or 
not.. In 1836, and immediately after Sir Francis Head was appointed to 
the Government of Upper Canada, Mr. Robert Baldwin, a leading mem- 
ber of the House of Assembly, mooted an important change in this sys- 
tem. That is, he suggested the great principle of Responsible Govern- 
ment, which would practically assimilate the Executive Council of Cana- 
da to the Cabinet of Eagland—making it retire from office the moment 
it failed to command a majority in Parliament; and, incidentally, 
making it responsible for a distinct ministerial policy. Perhaps no man 
at the time in the Province could have advocated this important change 
with better prospects of ultimate success than Mr. Baldwin. To high 
personal honour he added talents of a valuable character ; for, thougn 
not a brilliant man, he was singularly pains-taking, judicious, and per- 
severing. And though with unquestionable popular sympathies, he was 
strongly attached to the monarchy and the institutions of England. His 
more radical colleagues however, either too impatient to wait till popu- 
lation and public necessity would of necessity have brought about this 
salutary change, or unable to see—which waz more probably the fact— 
that Responsible Government would secure them all they sought for, 
rushed into the absurd rebellion I have alluded to ; weakened for a time 
the influence of their valuable friend Mr. Baldwin ; and, whilst showing 
to the world that they know no more than mere children of the respon- 
sibilities and contingencies of a rebellion, many of them euffered per- 
haps quite as much as if it had been a really great one. 

It had, however, the effect of bringing about the very change which 
Mr. Baldwin desired peaceably and constitutionally to effeet. The Earl 
of Durham was sent out by the Imperial Government to investigate the 
causes of the rebellion, and to suggest such changes or remedies as 
would satisfy the people. What he had to say to Mr. Baldwin, or how 
he came to embody the latter’s views in his celebrated report, has never 
transpired ; but certain it is, the great remedy of the English statesman 
was the simple proposition of the Canadian Legislator ; and what Lord 
Durham is now chiefly remembered for, in connection with a complete 
revolution in a Colonial Government, was elaborately and ably set forth 
in the Canadian Legislature by Mr. Baldwin, several years before Lord 
Durbam ever saw Canada. 

After Responsible Government was introduced, and the union of the 
Provinces—which was based upon it—was cousummated, the prospects 
of political parties took an extraordinary turp. Those, who had even 
taken part in the rebellion, found themselves, under the new system, ac- 
tually put in possession of powers they had but a few years betore rebel- 
led to acquire ; for they were handed the keys of office the moment they 
counted a majority of heads in Parliament, and that was but a short 
time after the unton. The French Canadians, who bad almost unani- 
mously rebelled, were not slow in voting down, under the new régime, 
those who had acted against them in the insurrectiva, and the reformers 
and radicals of every shade in Upper Canada joining with them, the 
whole combined completely out-numbered in the Legislature those who 
had, with the assistance of England, put them down in the field. The 
Tories and Conservatives of both Proviaces were reudered politically 
powerless in the land they had preserved to Britain ; whilst the eubdued 
and scattered rose up one morning, and before they had time to doff their 
uniforms, which were the emblems of a new nation, they were put in pos- 
session of tho government of the old. Such was literally the effect of 
Responsible Government in Canada. The conquerors became the power- 
less under it. The subdued became the rulers. Responsible Government 
opened doors to the insurrectioniste, which all the powers of Europe com- 
bined could not have forced ; for the loyalists were backed by Britain, 
and the doors which were opened to the insurrectionista were those of 
the citadel of Puebla. 

With the exception of a few years, during a portion of the administra- 
tion of Lord Metcalfe, the combined French Canadians and Liberals of 
Upper Canada have controlled the government of the country since the 
union. But it is a singular fact, and instructive as it is singular, that 
when these parties came to work together in administrations, they found 
that they differed frem each other, even more than any section of them 
differed from their natural opponents. The French Canadians, in their 
love of their old institutions and ancient customs, are the veriest Tories 
in existence. The Upper Canada Liberals, in their insatiable desire for 
change, are the veriest Radicals. The one would consult his priest, and 
look proudly upon the school-house where he was taught his catechism 
with his letters. The other would especially eschew all benefit of clergy 
in education ; and instead of looking reverently upop places where read- 
ing and religion went hand in hand, would raze them to the ground. It 
was often most amusing in the Canadian Legislature, to see these contra- 
dictory elements struggling to harmonize. 

A radical or Round Head, representing all the rude hostility of violent 
sects in Upper Canada against the Church of Rome and her peculiar eda- 
cational institutions, would be introduced into a gevernment with a 
French Canadian, who owed his seat in Parliament to his well known 
deference for what his colleague was sent todestroy. And how could they 
possibly get on together? Simply in this way—cither, or both hadto be- 
come hypocritical. They for the most part mutually agreed to deceive 
their respective followers. The French Canadian Minister would tel! his 
hierarchy, and his constituents, that the round-head was a vastly dif- 
ferent man in a government and ona stump; and that it was just as 
well that he should deceive and humbug his stupid followers; whilst 
the round-head Minister would tickle the ears of his constituents with 
any amount of hostility to tithes, Priests, and Church ‘property of all 
kiads ; and, to the discredit of all parties, would be countenanced by his 
brother Ministers ia doing so.—Bat these things would occasionally come 
before Parliament, and the stratagems and manceavres that each party 
would then have to resort to, to avuid exposure and too glaring incon- 
sistencies, were most amusing. One Round-Head, or Clear Grit Minis- 
ter, was christened Dissolving Views—a name that is likely to stick to 
him till he dissolves his connection with this world—on account of the 
stealthy manner in which he used to steal out of the House, whenever a 
question of a delicate character came up. His propensity was so well 
known, that the whole House, and the spectators as well, indulged in a 
vast roar of laughter, to see him, with cat-like tread, make his escape 
from an ecelesiastical incorporation, or an educational Bill. Another 
Round- Head Minister got so intofthe habit of contradicting himself, and 
telling untruths, that it used to afferd periodical amusement to large 
audiences, to witness his ingenious and cool audacity. However, the 
Radicals, or Clear Grits of Upper Canada, at last got their eyes open to 
these indecencies ; and the ingenious fabricator was left at home at the 
last general election, and the Dissolving Views statesman was forced to 
dissolve his connection with the government. The French Canadians, 
who exacted these dishonours as the price of their support of such men, 
became scandalized by the discreditable practices ; and finally matters 
came to a head in the summer of 1854, when an utter break-up took 
place between the Radicals of Upper Cawada, and the great body of 
French Canadians of Lower ! 

And hereupon was formed the present Coa/ition Government, which 
I commenced to write about ; but which, like the geucrality of tellers, I 
have managed to leave for a postscript ; or rather for another epistle, as 
it would make this letter too long to go into it. I shall endeavour to 
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touch upon it next week, and perhaps shall add, in future writers, a few 
sketches of the public men of Canada, ag well iu as out of the govern- 
ment, Yours, &., ALBION. 











FACTS AND FANCIES. 


Australia appears to be suffering under the same reverses which Cali- 
fornia experienced about a year ago. At the last accounts the officially 
declared insolvencies and rumoured failares of many mercantile firms 
had caused a serious depression in almost ail commercial departments. 

Abd-el- Kader, the renowned Moorish chieftain, it is said, has deter- 
mined to renounce the errors of Mahometanism, and embrace the Catho- 
lie Faith——A fall of prices of provisions has taken place in London, 
——A smart shock of an earthquake was felt at Melbourne, on the 17th 
of September. Mr. John Forster, editor of the Examiner, and the au- 
thor of the * Life and Times of Oliver Goldsmith,” has just been ap- 
poinied Secretary to the Commissioners in Lunacy. One of the Commis- 
sioners is a well-known poet, Barry Cornwall. The folly of thinking 
that iiterary men are unfit tor business habite is happily fast dying out, 
——Mesers. Baring bave issued a circular, stating that Mr. ward 
Charies Baring. son of the late Mr, Henry Baring, ani Mr. Henry Bing- 
ham Mildmay. son of the late Mr. H. St, John Mildway, have been admit- 
ted into their firm.——A wild-cat bas been caught on Kirkennan Hill, 
parish of Baittle. The Edinburgh Scotsman says the race is almost ex- 
tinct. ——The Emperor Alexander II. has ordered a special Court to be 
forme at Kieff for trying captured Poles and Hungarians. The former 
are to be punished according to the military law of the country ; but the 
latter are to be delivered over to the Austrian authorities ——Baren 
Parke has not been gazetted, and there are said to be doubts whether he 
will take the title of Lord Ampthill. It is believed he will take his title 
from some place in the north of Eogland.——If aaybody wishes to know 
what the object of the War is, he may be told, that it is to compel the 
Czar to retrace his steppes.——A bushel of salt dissolved in water, will 
do a great deal of work in melting ice, and is the cheapest labour that 
can be employed.——The water-works of Berlin are completed. English 
capital and English engineering have been employed.——The Britieh 
navy cousists of 456 ships of all denominations, of which 301 are in com- 
mission.—-—Tbhe Moniteur de l’Armee states that within the last few 
months upwards of 20,000 soldiers, whose time of service was expired, 
had re-entered the French army, in consequence of the advantages 
held out by the new military law of the twenty-sixth of April, 1854—— 
St. George’s Hall, in Windsor Castle, has been found by her Majesty’s 
experience ill-adapted for dramatic representations. The sound is im- 
perfect.——Mies Oliphant, a sister of Laurence Oliphant, is the author of 
“* Zaidee,” in Blackwood. There is a great demand for shipwrights in 
the West of England,in consequence of the numbers required to construct 
gua boats at various ports for the Government.——The Queen has sent 
six easy chairs to Fort Pitt, Chatham, for the use of wounded soldiers, 
A communication from Lord Palmerston to the Right Hon. Vernon 
Smith, dated August 6th of the last year, bas been published. It conveys 
the opinion of the Government that the report with respect to Sir James 
Brooke, issued ubout that time fully exculpates the Rajah from the 
charges brought against him.——The Rome and Frascati Railway is pro- 
gressing well ; it will probably be opened early next year.——Punceh, in 
speaking of the Manchester pbilosophy, says: Ask any philosopher of the 
Brigbt echool, and he will teil you the “ Thread of Life” is—Ovtton !—— 
Gar, from peat, has been successfully tried in Ireland——The number of 
persons impriconed in the Papal States in 1850 was 10,436 ; in 1854 the 
total had swelled to 13,006. There has been a fire at the Paris Palais 
des Beaux Arts. It was soou got under; but the great fresco painti 
by Delaroche, personifying the history of painting, sculptare, and archi- 
tecture, down to the reign of Louis the Fourteenth, was considerably da- 
maged.——Mr. James Beatty has been appointed Director of the Grand 
Trauk Railway Company, in place of the Hon. F. Hincks, now Governor 
of Barbadoes.——Since Greece has been backing up Russia it bas been 
called “ the Russian Bear’s-Greece.”’ Sonora (California) papers men- 
tion the discovery of a soap mine in Table Mountain. The writers in the 
papers have seen and handled, and washed with the erticle. They 
solemnly assure the public that there is no hoax about it—— 
The winter bas, so far, been very cold and stormy. Numerous and dis- 
tressing disasters by sea are recorded, The N, Y. State Legislature 
was organised, last week, by the election of a Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. Not so, the Congress at Wastfiagton. The knotty pro- 
blem is there unsolved.——T he police of this vity bas become very vigi- 
Jaut in the preliminary steps to the suppression of gambiing houses; bat 
the triala are again postpoued.—The Grand Jury at New Haven bas in- 
dicted Samuel Sly as principal, and Rhoda Wakeman (the prophetess) 
and Thankful S. Hersey as accessories, to the murder of Jastus Matthews. 
Their trial wili soon take places. The Tudians in the Oregon Territory 
have lately beea very troublesome and warlike. Several U. S. army offi- 
cers have beeu killed iu skirmishes with them.——Vriuce Gortsehakoff, 
it is said, will take the command of the Russian army oa the Dauube, 
being succeeded in the Crimea by Osten-Sacken.——The Austrian and 
Swedish ministers have been ona visit to Viscount Palmerston at Broad- 
lands.——On New Year’s-day, the Queen’s annual distribution of food 
and clothing to upwards of 600 persous of Windsor and Clewer parishes, 
took place as usual in the riding-house of the Castle——Leticrs from 
Trebizond of the 13th ult. state that General Williams has been sent to 
St. Petersburg, aud the Redifs and Bashi-Bazouks were dying like rotten 
sheep, from the effects of their long starvation and from full feediug after 
much famine———The Melbourne people are not baif so extravagant 
as formeriy, Rents have fallea at least seventy-five per cent, and man 
who visited Eaglaod rich have gone back poor, in this sadden change.-— 
Mr. J. F. S. Foljambe, of Osberton Hall, Notts, will shortly marry Lady 
Gertrade, daughter of the Earl ot Gostord.——The author of the German 
tragedy, The Gladiator of Ravenna, is still unkoown. The sum of 
10,000 thalers (say £1,500) remaias for his disposal, as author's profits, 
in the treasuries of various theatres where his play has been represented. 
——tTwo ladies, sisters of an officer belonging to the Royal Artillery, 
who lately fell before Sebastopol, have piaced at the disposal of the re 
ment the sum of £2,000, for any benevolent purpose tbat might be pro- 
posed. This is a noble tribute to a brothec’s memory.——The Railway 
Record says that Capt. Simmous, who so gallantly led the attacking co- 
lumn of the Turkish force at the passage of the Ingour, is the Capt. Sim- 
mous who was formerly one of the inspectors of the railway department 
of the Board of Trade.——The marriage of the Lady Elizabetn Erskine, 
daughter of the Earl of Buchan, with Mr. Harry Lee Harvey, of Castle- 
semple, has been solemnised at Amondell, N. B——Mr. E. Warner, a 
manufacturer, of Loughborough, has purchased Quorndon Hall, the fa- 
mpus sporting seat of the late Sir R. Sutton——The cholera has ceased 
at Naples. Many of the upper classes have fallen victims to the disease. 
——The Parisiaos bave had a new sensation in the shape of a two-act 
opera, the personages in which are takea from the famous romance of 
Rabelais. That celebrated wit has not been often brought into contact 
with the stage, but nevertheless there is an elderly opera, entitled Pa- 
nurge daus U Ile des Lanternes, the music of which is ascribed to no 
less a personage than King Louis Dixhuit. The new work, which is 
called Pantagruel, is written by Triauon and composed by M. Labarre. 
——The Common Serjeant of the City of London, Mr. Bullock, has re- 
signed, in consequence of an attack of paralysis, and a pension of £1000 
a year has been granted by the Corporation.——Mr. Wakley, M.P., Edi- 
tor of the Lancet, has undertaken to prove professionally, from the official 
accounts of his death, that the late Czar Nicholas committed suicide. —— 
The Deanery of Down has been conferred on the Rev. T. Woodward, 
vicar of Mullingar.——Arrangements have been made at Christiania, Nor- 
way, for receiving Greenwich time there by means of the telegraph, so 
that masters of vessels on leaving home may set their chronometers by 
that standard. The communication is to take place once a week, every 
Sunday morning at nine o’clock.——After a silence of twenty-five years, 
the peal of bells in Canterbury Cathedral gladdened the hearts of the ci- 
tizers on Christmas-eve. Some of the bells which had been cracked have 
been recast, and the whole peal is huang in a satisfactory manner.——Mr. 
W. Thomas, of Ratton in Sussex, has sent to the Crimea a pack of fox- 
hounds, for his brother Major Thomas, of the Royal Horse Artillery; 80 
that the officers of the army will be able to try the mettle of Russian 
foxes.——The Sunderland Theatre has been totally destroyed by fire —— 
Lord Lyttelton, the first President of the Midland Institute, has expressed 
his willingness to deliver a lecture on Shakespeare to the members of the 
Institute——The aged Lord Lyndhurst has returned from Paris, and 
is staying at Turville Park, Maidenhead, in excellent health —The Em- 

ror of the French has sent the Sultan the grand cross of the Legion of 

onour. This is the first time that the Sultan has received a decoration 
from a Christian power.—HMadlle. Cruvelli was really and finally to be 
married (they say) on the 5th Jan. to a Paris banker, the Baron V——. 
A French Imperial decree promotes Sir Joseph Olliffe to the rank of 
Officer in the Legion of Honour, and nominates Mr. Taylor a Knight in 
the same order, both having been members of the Jury of the Universal 





























Exhibition.——The facade of the new Louvre looking on the Place du 
Carrousel, Paris, now cleared from the scaffolding which surrounded it,. 
presents a highly imposing effect, notwithstanding that the difference 
it presents to the rest of the building is in questionable taste.——There 
is great competition for land at present in Perthshire, and when a farm is 
to be let the applicants are numerous.——The late Sir R. Sutton left 
10,000/. a year to his eecond son, Mr. R, Sutton, of Sheffington Hall 
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40,000/, to each of his youngest sons, and 30,000/. to each of his eurvi- 
ving dao All the rest of his immense property goes to his eldest 
son. It is said that the property in the parish of St.James, Westmin- 
ster, alone amounts to 40,000/. a year——The Tuscan Government is 
using the utmost rigour to prevent any Tuscan from joining the Anglo- 
Italian Legion. The Austrian Government bas suggested that this 
corps may one day be dangerous to Italy. Under certain circumstan- 
ces, we trust thatit may.——A company bas just been registered under 
the title of the “ River Thames Esplanade, Railway, and Sewage Com- 
pany.” The promoter, Mr. Wieland, of Glasgow, proposes to construct 
river walls on both banks of the Thames, extending from London to 
Westminster bridge. The plan has been often mooted.——A switchman 
and a station master, whose negligenve occasioned the terrible accident 
which took place cn the Versailles Railway (left bank) on the 9th of No- 
vember last, have been sentenced to the unusually severe but well-meri- 
ted punishment of five years’ imprisonment, besides fines of 500 francs. 
——The Algiers journals announce the death of Ahmed Bache Zoruadji, 
107, formerly musician of the last Bey.——Major General Williams, 
the gallant defender of Kars, although connected with several northern 
families, bas no immediate relatives in England. His family (saysa 
London paper) are now resident in America.——The dramatic company 
engaged for the theatre of Kamiesch has embarked at Marseilles, for 
Constantinople——Madame Grisi has just added a daughter to her nu- 
merous family.——The prize crop of lndian Corn in the State of Ohio 
for 1855, was 162 bushels per acre-———At Rio and at Babia.the cholera 
has nearly disappeared.——A lady should always be excused for her 
bustle, when ehe’s @ little behind.——Major Sibthorp, the late Colonel’s 
eldest son, will ee succeed his father in the representation of Lin- 
coln.——Fifty-six tons of Macaulay’s History of England were issued 
to the trade, on the first day of publication. Let no one infer that it is 
a heavy work.——The Emperor of Austria has granted an amnesty to 
the celebrated Princess Belgiojoso, who took eo prominent a part in the 
Lombard revolution of 1848.——A notice of a recent steamboat ex- 
losion ends as follows ‘The captain swam ashore ; so did the cham- 
rmaid. She was insured for 15,000 dollars, and loaded with iron,”—— 
On the 234 ult., a party of gentlemen and ladies went to see the famous 
“ puffing hole” near Kilkee, (on the Irish coast) where, in stormy wea- 
ther, a beautiful jet of sea-water is thrown up. Having unfortunately ad- 
vanced too jnear, an immense wave swept Miss Southwick and Lieut. 
Col. Pepper into the shaft of the puffing-hole, and their bodies have not 
yet been found.——Mr. Oliphant late Lord Elgin’s Private Secretary, at 
Omer Pasha’s head-quarters in Mingrelia, is said to be the Times corres- 
pondent.——-Stainfield Hall, near Bailings,‘in Lincolnshire, has been des- 
troyed by fire. It was built in the reigu of Henry VIII. and contained 
several frescoes and panel paintings of great merit, as well as an armou- 
ry. The occupant, Mr. Greetbam, was steward to the late Colonel Sib- 
.——It is said that a move is being made in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire in favour of the Right Hon. Mr, T. Baines, member for Leeds, 
as the Liberal Candidate; and Henry Edwards Esq., of Rye Nest, late 
M. P. for Halifax, as the Conservative candidate, at the next election. 
——Accounts from Calcutta state that the Americans there, whe are 
large purehasers of saltpetre, are quite indignant at the order of the 
English Government forbidding its exportation except to England. The 
Russo-American trade, of course, will suffer—-—The Royal Yacht Club 
has taken Cowes Castle, in the Isle of Wight, for a club house——The 
projected Raab-Semlino Railroad is one of the greatest industrial enter- 
prises that has ever been undertaken in Austria. The railway, which 
will be about 300 English miles in length, will pass through the most 
fertile parts of Hungary ——The Rev. Mr. Wheeler, vicar of New {Shore- 
bam near Brighton, has secceded from the Church of Bagland, and been 
received by Dr. Manning into the Roman Catholic communion. Mr, 
Wheeler rebuilt the vicarage at great expense, being a man of consider- 
able wealth.——The gaming-houses at Aix les-Bains, in Savoy, have just 
been suppressed ——-The Spanish Golden Fleece vacant by the death of 
the Emperor Nicholas is to be given to Jerome Bonaparte, uncle to the 
Emperor of thg French——The late poet Rogers said, that when 
Crocker wrote his review in the Quarterly of Macaulay’s “ History,” 
he intended murder, but committed suicide.”——_Irishmen are returpin g 
home in large pumbers, to settle, we believe, not to plot. King’s County 
is somewhat disturbed by ribbon men.——We ( Scotsman)have good autho. 
rity to believe that it is the intention of Government to abolish the Board of 
Fishery, which eits at ae with officers throughout Scotland,—— 
There is a ramour that Sir C. 8. Lefevre, elected in 1839, is about to re- 
sign the Speakership of the House of Commons, and be raised to the 
peerage. Sir F. Thesiger and Mr. Fitzroy are said to be candidates, The 
salary is £6,000 a-year, with a peerage on retirement and a pension of 
£5.000 for three lives——The Calcutta Englishman says the Marquis 
of Lothian and the Hon. Mr. Egerton are visitors at Lahore, havin g ac 
complished the grand tour of Ladak and Kashmeer.——No definite ar- 
rangements seem to have been come to as yet with Lord Chesterfield 
about bunting the Donnington country ; but as Lord Forrester hunts five 
days a week, and Mr. Richard Sutton three, and ¢he Cottesmore are 
within reach as well, the Meltonians have very little to complain of, 
The glories of Quorn-ball have completely departed with the close of the 
Sutton dyoasty.——Lord Canning will not be in Calcutta till abont the 
1st of March, as Lord Dalhousie does not intend to resign his office ear- 
lier. To consume time the new Governor-General will stop at Ceylon 
and Madras on his way out.——No fewer than eleven columns of the 
Moniteur were on one day, lately, occupied with lists ef promotions in 
or nominations to, the Legion of Honour.——King George of Hanover 
has just abolished trial by jury for political offences in bis dominions, by 
his mere decree.——The French Government has demanded of the Cabi- 
net of Vienna an explanation of the toast which had been drunk in ho- 
nour of the Russian army at a banquet given to Marshal Baron Hess, to 
celebrate bis fiftieth year of military service——The time and care be- 
stowed by Rogers upon his verses was well exemplified in a favourite 
saying of Sidney Smith :—“ Wher Rogers prodnces a couplet he goes to 
bed, and the knocker is tied, and straw is laid down, and the candle ig 
made, and the answer to inquiries is, that Mr. Rogers is as well as can be 
expected.”——The Manchester Daily Telegraph, the first cheap or 
penny newspaper established in the provinces, was put up for sale by 
auction recently, at the King’s Arms Hotel, Manchester, after an exisi- 
ence of fifteen months, It was knocked down for £100 ; but the deposit 
money not being forthcoming the sale was declared null and void.—— 
A retiring allowance of £250 a-year has been voted to Dr. Alison by the 
Edinburgh University.——Applications will be made to Parliament for 
establishing an “ Imperial Hotel Company” on the site of the National 
Gallery, Trafalgar square, London.— A marriage will shortly take place 
between the Lady Emily Curzon, daughter of the Earl of Howe, and Lt. 
Colonel Kingscote, of Kingecote-park, Gloucestershire—~—The new 
charch of St. Johu, at Manchester, built and furnished at the sole cost of 
Sir B. Heywood, has been consecrated by the bishop. It is Italian in 
cbaracter, of the style prevalent in the north of Italy before the renais 
sance.——A new kind of market, called Docks a bon Marché, has just been 
opened in Paris, where they profess to sell cheaper than in ordinary shops. 
In order to test the genuineness of the articles sold, a visit was paid to 
the milk stalls, where the milk being found to contain one-tenth part of 
water, it was all sent away. The oysters were similarly treated. the in- 
spector having declared them not sufficiently fresh—The failure of the 
Land Transport is still a subject of conversation in our camp before Se- 
bastopo}. Itissaid that during the month of November, the lors in mules 
and horses missing and dead amounted to twelve hundred and upwards. 
——The Bishop of London is better. His intellect is untouched, but his 
entire physical recovery is doubted.—The Prince of Wales and Prince 
Alfred lately attended Mr. Faraday’s lecture at the Royal Institution. in 
company with their father——aAt a late sitting of the Paris Academy of 
Sciences, M. Flourens remarked that the use of chloroform in the field- 
hospitals of the army doubled the strength and power of the surgeon. It 
,been employed more than 25,000 times, and always with success 
{What will Dr. Hall say to that ?]—The beautiful Miss Steele is about 
to marry Colonel Newton of the Guards. So says a London paper, pro- 
bably meaning Miss Snead, who has been an admired belle in Paris 
onable life——A matrimonial alliance has been concluded between 
the Marquis of Lothian and Lady Susan Ramsay, daughter of the Mar- 
quis of Dalhousie. ——The Duke of Neweastle has been visiting the Queen 
at Windsor, on his return from the East.——The office of Vice Consul at 
Talay, Peru, has become vacant by the death of Mr. Thomas Compton. 
——At a recent concert at Windsor Castle, Jenny Lind and her husband 
‘were the solo players.——Professor Owen has just received the decora- 
tion of the Legion of Honour, in which order he holds the rank of Cheva- 
lier.——The Duke of ll, Postmaster-General, has appointed Mr. C. 
Francis Scott to be his Private Secretary——The Duke of Newcastle has 
been offered the Garter, vacant by the death of the late Duke of Somer- 
set,——A matronial alliance is about to take place between Capt. Sayer 
Royal Welsh Fusiliers, Deputy-Assist. Adjt.-Gen. at Head-quarters, and 
Mise Phipps, eldest daughter of Colonel the Hon. CO. B Phipps, C.B, and 
niece of the Marquis of Normanby.——There are now on the stocks of 
Quebec, twenty seven vessels, averaging about 900 tons each._— A 
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bec has just been played at the former place. Montreal won, after a long 
and close contest. Great enjoyment, hospitality, and so forth, were dis- 
played.—tThe Railway between Quebec and Saguenay is to be a light 
plate rail track to be worked by borses. This is a prudeaot determination, 
worth imitating in other places Admiral Sir Edmand Lyons has been 
at Windsor Castle, on a visit to ber Majesty. ——The Leeds Mercury says 
that Lord Palmerston contemplates tbe establishing of a Ministry of Pab- 
lic Instruction, and placing Lord John Russell at the head of the depart- 
ment.——General Thompzon and Mr. Charles Dickens will, it is rumour- 
ed, be solicited to contest Bradford at the next election.—The G/obe, 
received by the Africa, states that the title to be taken by Baron 
Parke on his accession to the peerage will be that of Lord Wensleydale, 
of Wensleydale, Yorkshire.——A local Punch has been established in Gias- 
gow, with tolerable woodcuts and letterpress. It is called “ The Glasgow 
Punch Bow!.”,——A Circular has been issued by Messrs. Carter and Co., 
London, ship-owners who suspended a year ago under very houourable cir- 
cumstances, annouacing a payment in full to all the creditors, witb 5 per 
cent. ipterest, on the 5th of January. Their liabilities amounted to £93,000 
—-The city of Ottawa is now lighted with gas.—-The New Orleans Delta 
draws a gloomy picture of the condition of that city.— —It speaks of the 
frequency of assassination, and the general insecurity of life and proper- 
ty. There is energy enough in New Orleans to cure all this, when the 
matter is taken in hand——Her Majesty has commissioned Mr. E. M. 
Ward, R. A., to paint a cartoon representing the installation of the Em- 
peror Napoleon as a Knight of the Order of the Garter. The scene is, 
of course, at Windsor Castle——It is stated that the Earl of Erne has 
invested 105,000/. in the Dundalk and Enniskillen railway.——A new 
screw frigate to carry 50 guns has been ordered to be built at Bombay. 
She will cost between 100,0002. and 150,0007——-Sir George Grey re- 
cently met with an accident while out with Mr. Morrell’s fox-hounds in 
Berkshire. His horse fell, and Sir George, falling with him, broke the 
small bone of his arm just above the wrist. ——He was staying at Coles- 
hill, Lord Radnor’s seat, but has speedily recovered, and been again in 
attendance at the Home Office. ——Black Lead, or carburet of iron, has 
been discovered near Three Rivers— —The Earl and Countess of Elgin 
have returned to Broom-hall, Fifesbire, from visiting the Earl of Mans- 
field at Scone Palace, near Perth———It has been stated by a New York 
paper that Mr. Russell, the brilliant correspondent of the Times in the 
Crimea, bas been forced to quit the camp. His severe criticisms had set 
many of the officers against him ; and his unpopularity was at its climax 
when he reproved the soldiery for drunkness. The Times ridicules a 
cannard, at home !——A divorce was recently granted by one of the 
Courts of Indiana, where the only allegation against the defendant was 
that he had cold feet——Ano obituary notice in a Wilmington (N. C.) 
paper consoles the friends of the deceased "7 the reflection that “ though 
she may not return to them, they may shortly go to her.”——The Pictou 
(N.S.) Morning Chronicle announces that the Government has deci- 
ded upon locating the railroad from Halifax to Pictou at an early day. 
——The Liverpool emigration returns for the present year will exhibit a 
diminution in the number of persons suiling from that port to the extent 
of nearly one-half, as compared with last year’s returo.—M. Scribe 
proposes to lay aside the pen he has used for thirty years so much to 
the delight of thousands; but we (Galignani) must, in truth, add 
he bas worn it to the stump. He promises one more comedy, to 
be ealled La Derniere Piece. A Yankee doctor has contrived to ex- 
tract from sausages a powerful tonic, which be says contains the whole 
strepgth of the original bark ; he calls it the ‘Sulphate of Canine!” 
——The once well-kuown Father Mathew, of temperance notoriety, is now 
oue of the missionaries of the Church of Rome in the Feejee Islands. 
Lieut.-Colonel Eid, for the last thirty years Master of the Ceremonies at 
Brighton, has died there, aged seventy-six. There are several candidates 
in the field to sneceed Col. Eld, but it is believed that the choice of the 
fashionable electors will fall on Lient.-Col. Kaox.——A letter from Con- 
stantinople says that the unfortunate Lady Ellenborough, whose roman- 
tic adventures are too familiar to the public, was lately assassinated in 
Arabia, by “ Le haréme d’un Cheik Arabe.” The deed is supposed to have 
been committed at the suggestion of some women who were jealous of her. 
——Lord Panmure has directed that the title of “Secretary-at-War’’ be no 
longer used, and that, in all future communications and correspondence, 
his Lordship is to be addressed only as “ Secretary of State for War—— 
Sueh is the demand for cured provisions put up in hermetically-sealed 
canisters that one establiehmeut (the Messrs. Hogarth, of Aberdeen) are 
killing as many as sixty fat cattle: aday, besides using an immense quan- 
tity of fish. The French Government receives most of its supplies from 
this establishment.——-A young man of seven and twenty, according to 
the Elgin Courant, bas been appointed Colonel of the Inverness-shire 
Militia after only six months’ connexion with the regiment, and to the 
exclusion of officers who have seen long service. The secret appears to 
be that he isa son of Lord Lovett.——Lord Adolphus Fitzgerald was 
dangerously ill, at latest dates. The Russian Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs has just met with a serious loss in the death of Herr von Labenski, 
who has tor many years past been the writer of the Nesselrode despatches. 
——Settlers are going in considerable numbers from New Orleans to 
Nicaragua. They emigrate with pl ough-shares, but beat them into 
swords, on arrival.——We learn from the Quebec Chronicle that nine 
persons out of the eleven against whom warrants were issued, as having 
been concerned ia the late murder of Corrigan, at St. Sylvester, have 
given themselves up to Col Ermatinger, and have been lodged ia gaol 
to await their trial. 














GENERAL Coprincton DreFexps THE CHARACTER OF HIS TROOPS.— 
The following letter has appeared in print : 


SeBastopou, Dec. 27, 1855. 

To Lorp Panmure: Your Lordship has referred, in several despatches, 
to drunkenness in this Army. Reports of all sorts seem to have been cir- 
culated, statements made, descriptions read, uatil it was apparently be- 
lieved that this army was composed of drunkards, and immersed in riot 
and vice. I took the liberty of expressing myself strongly to your Lord- 
ship, that this would prove not to be the truth. 
I now state, in confirmation of this opinion, that returns are in my pos- 
session, from every regiment, of all cases of drunkenness tried by Court 
Martial, as well as those settled at the regimental orderly rooms, tor three 
months—September, October and November. It was during this time 
that arrears of field allowance, more than £2 each man, were received as 
back pay, besides 10,000 men receiving additional working pay ; and yet 
the result is, that ioclading artillery, sappers and iofantry, the number of 
crimes of drunkenness (and these are many more than the men drunk) is 
a little above one man in two days, per company, estimated at 100 men. 

No doubt there are many facilities in all these open and crowded camps 
for drunken men to get in without being seen. They do so and escape 
observation. But suppose we double or triple the amount of these num- 
bers, which are taken from official returns, and I suspect the army will 
bear a comparison with many towns, many villages, mavy populatioas of 
Great Britain. 

It is easy to give—it is as easy to read —a minute, a ludicrous, or even 
a filthy description of a drunken man ; and it seems seized upon as a type 
of the whole. The fathers and mothers, and wivesand sisters in England 
are fully persuaded we do nothing but driak, and the good character of 
the army is forgottenin a few skeiches from nature. 

That such need not be the case with those who know anything about 
the matter will, I think, be proved by the statement now made to your 
Lordship, (Signed.) W. J. Coprinetoy, General Commanding. 





A Batre IN Oupe: a Discreet Capraww.—Calcutta, Nov. 22.—The 
collision so loug expected in Oude has occurred at last. At the date of 
my last letter Ameer Alee, the fanatic Moule, lay encamped, with about 
3,000 followers, at Daryabad, between Lucknow and the great temple of 
Hunooman, about 35 miles fromeach. The royal troops, some 12,000 ia 
number, were encamped further down the road, between the Moulavie 
and the temple. In this attitude they remained for some ten days, the 
Moulaive unwilling to stir without receiving reinforcements, and the 
King’s officers fettered by the absence of defiaite instructions from Lack- 
now. At length the vacillation gave way. The danger of British interfer- 
ence overcame even fanaticism, and Captain Barlow conveyed to camp 
the order for the Slaughter of the Moulaive. Fortuaately, Capt. Bar- 
low understood his position and his men. Slowly and quietly the Hin- 
doos of his regiment were separated from their comrades. A few guns, 
six, I believe, were entrusted to Hindoo gunners. The Mussulman gun- 
ners were despatched on different errands, and at last Capt. Barlow had 
about five companies on whom he could rely. The supplies of food gran- 
ted by treachery were peremptorily stopped, and at last on the 7th No- 
vember, the Moulaive, urged on by the cries of his men, terminated the 
situation. By a forced march he gained a point in advance of Capt. 
Barlow, and streamed along the road to the great temple. Leaving all 
the Mussulmans behind them, Capt. Barlow and his picked corps started 
in pursuit. They overtook the Mohammedans some seven miles in ad- 
vance, and the engagement commenced with a shower of grape. Ameer 
Alee fell wounded at the first discharge, but his Pathans, mad with fan- 





Curling match between eight players from Montreal and eight from Se 


aticism, charged sword in hand straight up to the muzzles of the guns. 


While the day was still doubtful, they were attacked from behind. The 
Hindoo Zemindars, all along the road, had assembled their retainers, 
and appeared at the critical moment in overwhelming force. The Path- 
ans saw the day was lost, but they had come for death in the cause of 
Islam, and they died, fighting shoulder to shoulder, round the guns. Ao- 
cording to my letters from Lucknow, the danger is not yetover. The fal- 
Jen are regarded as martyrs ; and the ditch into which the bodies were 
thrown is styled the Martyr’s Grave. 





Herat, tue Key ov Ixpta!—No such thing! We protest against the 
repetition of this pernicious notion, which once seduced us into a foolish 

and dangerous enterprise that cost us an army, miilions of money, and 

much honour. We find that the cry is once more raised in India, and 

repeated here by writers whose knowledge ought to have taught them 
better. The Persians, it seems, have got possession of the walled town of 
Herat by stratagem, and with the connivance of its own inhabitants, 
They have diposessed its ruler, a worthlees dranken sot, and annexed the 
place to their own dominions, of which it once formed a part. Let them 

keep it ; for what matters it to us whether it be possessed by Persians or 

Afghans, by Shiahs or Sunnis, by men speaking Pushtu or Persian,—in 
a word, by one set of barbarians or by another? 

Herat is proclaimed the key of India, but if so it must bea very useless 
one, seeing that the place is neither a gate, nor a door, nor a way to India, 
or any other place. It is a walled town and a weak one, in an extensive 
plain on the western borders of Afghanistan and eastern of Persia. The 
only keys, gates, or doors to India that we know of, are the few difficult 
passes in the mountain range which borders that country to the west, and 
these are virtually in our own occupation. They are from 500 to 600 

miles, or upwards, distant from the imaginary ‘“ key;’’ the roadless 
country between being in a strategic sense one of the most difficult in the 
world, and guarded, moreover, by wild warlike tribes which have never 
been permanently conquered. Some two-and-twenty years ago, Alex- 
ander doubtless found his way to the very verge of India over this very 
country, but he had only 30,000 disciplined Greeks with him, and neither 

cannon nor tumbrils. Inthe same light marching order, possibly the same 
number of Russians might find their way there too ; but for what purpoee, 
unless to surrender at discretion at the mouth of one of the aferesaid 
mountain passes, to a British army thoroughly equipped, and if necessary 
four times theirnumber? We strongly recommend, then, that time, paper, 
or money should not be expended about this imaginary “ key of India,” 
—the worthless Herat. The very agitation of the question at the present 
moment, when even our Allies may possibly be labouring under some dc- 
lusion that we have a special and selfish object in view even in defending 
the Asiatic provioves of Turkey, is most mischievous. 





Tue Great Triumpn at Kars.—General William’s intention had al- 
ways been to cut through the enemy when every hop? of relief had die- 
appeared ; but the letters which he continued to receive up to the last 
moment, especially from Selim Pasha of Erzeroum, made him hope and 
persevere, and when at last the futility of all these promises dawned upon 
him it was too late for such a resolution. A council was held to discuss 
the possibility of this last remedy, and Kerim Pasha—one of the best and 
bravest of the Turkish commanders—did not hesitate to declare that the 
emaciated soldiers, even with the courage of despair, could not march 
with their muskets for a mile without sinking under the load, and the 
nearest Russian forces were at four miles distance from the town. One 
may imagine what point exhaustion had reached when some time before 
the surrender a body of Cossacks with two guns approached one of the 
forts and began to throw shells into it, and of all the guard only three 
men were able to crawl to their post. Had the Russians known the exact 
state of things, they could have taken the town without resistance. 





Mr. Murray at THE Court or Persta.—Constantinople, Dec, 24.— 
The following are the particalars which led tue British Minister to strike 
his fag. Our mission bas two kinds of employées, called Mirzas—one 
for all written business, the other for all verbal matters. Last year one 
of the latter died, and Midza Hashim became candidate for the place. 
He is married to one of the many daughters of the 150 sons of Shah Fe- 
bah Ali, and his wife has a pension of 6,000 piastres. Midza was ap- 
pointei, but the Grand Vizier objected, and the British Minister did nes 
insist. Some time after, both man and wife fled for asylum to the mis- 
sion, protesting that their lives were in danger. The case was referred 
to Eagland ; Government sent iastructions to get an assurance from the 
Persiaa guthorities that the man should not be injured. They refused to 
give auy written declaration, lest the man should make an improper use 
of it, which was not improbable from his character ; but promised to leave 
him quiet. Upon this the English Minister, following out his iostrac: 
tious, suspended ail diplomatic relations. 





A Present ror Cronstapt.—Through the favour of Messrs. Finch and 
Kelly, we have has! the satisfaction of viewing one of those considerable 
presents which we intend next year to shower into Cronstadt and Hels- 
ingfors in such numbers as will prove the sincerity of our interest ia those 
strongholds, if, indeed, it shall not overwhelm them. The present we re- 
fer to is an immense bombshell of the hugest and most extraordinary pro 
portions—one of a number which the Lowmoor Iron Company is under 
contract with the Government to supply, and which the company is now 
rapidly casting and completing. This shell is 9 feet 5 inches ia circum- 
ference and 36 inches in diameter. The aperture by which it is charged 
and the fuee inserted are 23 inches in diameter, and the shell itself 24 
inches thick throughout, and at the aperture 3j inches. The weight of 
the shell is 1 ton 6cwt. lqr. 7ib. With such dimensions and such weight 
it is easy to understand that when, propelled by ee projectile force, 
no granite can withstand those monster shells ; and Cronstadt must crum- 
ble before tae repeated and sustained operatioa of such a bombardment 
This immense shell has been sent to the company’s Liverpool agents for 
transmission to the Duke of Devonshire’s castle, in Lismore, Ireland, the 
company having, at the Duke's request, presented him with one uncharg 
ed. Ofcourse such a weight of metal will requre considerable tte 
to place it within the chamber of a mortar, and this cannot be done withj 
out a resort to machinery, to facilitate which we should state that the 
mouth of the shell is surrounded at a convenient distance by four lugs, 
made of wrought iron, and cast into the shell, which, by these means, is 
placed within the mortar. The cost of each shell unfilled will be £20 to 
£25, and, however expeusive, we could not send his Cuarship an uglier 
present, or one more unwelcome. The mortars for the discharge of these 
monster shells are in the course of manufacture at the works of Mr. C 
Mare, Blackwall. Tbey are of wrought iren, and will weigh about 35 
tous each.—Liverpool Post. 





Paris Irems.—The Emperor Napoleon has again taken the idea of as- 
suming actual command of an army, and the report goes that he has sta- 
ted to General Boequet he should accompany him to Finland in spring. 
Rumor goes farther, and says the governmont will be administered in 
the Emperor’s absence by a commission composed of Marshals Magnan, 
Valliant, Gen. Canrobert, Prince Napoleon and Count Walewski. The 
British government is much opposed to these intentions. 

M. David (d’Angers), the celebrated sculptor, died on the Gth inst., 
at the age of 65, and was buried on the 10th at Pére la Chaise. He 
was no relation to the famous painter of his name of the First Empire, 
although he was generally supposed tobe one. M. David (d’Aogers) 
executed the frieze of the Pantheon, ari may be said to be the in- 
ventor of the colossal style of sculpture in France. His busts of Cha- 
teaubriand and Lord Byron are well known. In politics he was an 
ardent republican, and he never wavered in his faith in the principle 
of self-government. He was a representative of the people in the As- 
sembly, which was violently dissolved on Dec. 2, 1851. His name ap- 
peared in oue of the earliest lists of the proscribed. He took refuge at 
Brussells ; was permitted to return to France two or three years since, 
but his exile bad given a blow to his health from which he never}recovered. 
At his funeral an extraordinary crowd of eminent men io the artistic, 
literary, and politic#i world attended. Among the followers were the 
poet Beranger, General Caviguac, and M. Viilemain. M. Leon Halvey 
pronounced a funeral oration over the grave. On leaving the cemetery 
Beransger was surrounded by a number of artists and students, who em- 
braced him and almost carried him in their arms. Moved by this ovation, 
the venerable lyric poet embraced one of their number in the name of all 
the French youth. After this ebullition of feeling, many arrests were 
made. ; 

Tue Covncit or War iy Paris.—The Moniteur of the 11th pub 
lishes the following: “ A Council of War met to-day at the Tuileries. 
The Emperor presided. The Council is composed of the Emperor, the 
Prince Jerome Napoleon, the Duke of Cambridge, Prince Napoleon, 
Lord Cowley, Sir Edmund Lyons, Admiral Dundas, Sir Richard Airey, 
Sir Harry Jones, Gen. La Marmora, Marshal Vaillant, Count Walewski, 
Gen. Canrobert, Gen. Bosquet, Gen. Niel, Gen. Martiaquey, Admiral 
Hamelin, Admiral Jarier de la Graviére, and Admiral Penaud. 
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WAY, above Grand St: act. Tickets z5cents. 
GEO, CHRISTY 
BUCELEY'S SERENADBRS, 539 BROADWAY. 


\ hg EVENING, JANUARY 28TH.—Great success of the Grand Fairy Extrava 
gansa 


HENRY WOOD. ? propristors. 








Beauty and the Beast, 
which will be repeated every evening this week, with 
ETHIOPIAN MINSTRELSY. 
Concert commences st 73¢ o’clock, Tickets 25 cents. 


—Pe-ham’s Fourth Enterprise Gift Tickets for the admission of Four persons. are 
Bam ys om Entertainment#.—Price One Dollar, or 11 for Ten Dollars. For sale at 
629 Broadway. 





rriED.—At 143 Ninth street, on the 23d instant, by His Grace the Arch- 

m. -.. of New York, James W. Maitland, Esq., to Agnes Jane, daughter of J. 
A. O'Reilly, E=q. 

Drep.—At his residence in Jersey City. on Monday, January 21st, James 

DeLancey Walton, second son of the late Rear-Admiral Walton, R.N., in the 

44th year of his age. 
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RemovaL.—The Albion Establishment is removed to No. 18 BEEKMAN Street 
—Publication Office on first floor—a few doors from Nassau Street, where we 
hope to be permanently located. 
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The War. 

The Liverpool mails of the 9th and 12th inst., received by the Cunard 
steam-ship .4/rica, and the Baltic, of the Collins’ line, do not enlighten 
us greatly on the course of events in Europe. There is no fighting to re- 
port, and negotiations lead to no result. True it is, that Count Valen- 
tine Esterhazy has not been summarily dismissed from St. Petersburg. 
True it may be, that he and Count Nesselrode have had several inter- 
views. But improtabdle it certainly is, that all their fine diplomacy will 
eventuate in peace. The tone of the late Circular to Russian agents 
abroad forhids such an expectation ; and it is equally forbidden by various 
incidents recorded from time to time. Thus the Czar’s official journals 
teem wiih appeals to all classes, invoking their aid in the shape of pray- 
ers, or bone and sinew, or money—according as thore addressed may be 
wealthy, or militant, or fit only to raise their {voices for “ holy Russia.” 
Thus we find the disgraced Menschikoff, who is the incarnation of the ag- 
gressive party, again thrust into an important command. He is the new 
Generalissimo, to whom the safe-keeping of Cronstadt and the defences of 
the capital is entrusted. To the pending and somewhat pompously an- 
nounced War Council of the Allies, to be held in Paris, we find opposed 
a War Council at St. Petersburg. France and England are preparing an 
armament of prodigious strength for descent upon the Baltic Provinces ; 
but, on the spot to be invaded, the most energetic means of defence are 
undertaken. The war-spirit, in short, is predominant. The gentler 
promptings of the Czar Alexander II., if he have any, are over-ruled by 
the sterner resolution of his brother Constantine, who is in many respects 
credibly likened to his late uncle and namesake, of infamous memory. 
So far ascan be gathered from the Russian Circular above-mentioned, 
end from the current articles in two or three avowed orgaus of St. Peters. 
burg, at Brussels and elsewhere, the Czar’s advisers entertain the prepos- 
terous idea that the status quo ante bellum ought to eatisfy his enemies. 
This is the burden of their song, or at least it approaches so nearly to 
this, that tke difference is not worth marking; and further, they add to 
it a loud-tened defiance, and the prognostication of terrible losses to the 
invaders, if the anticipated expedition to the Baltic should assume the 
grand character and proportions that are spoken of. . 

As to the policy of attempting to strike this great blow in the particu- 
lar quarter indicated, we have already expressed our doubts. Apart from 
tbe material difficulties, which are enormous, we question whether the 
moral results of any probable success can be sufficient to render such a 
step advisable. At the same time, it must be admitted that the temptation 
is a strong one. If Sweden can be strengthened by wresting a portion of 
her territory from her old foe, and there be a chance of revolutionising 
Poland, we can tcarcely wonder that the Allies should contemplate such 
an enterprise, even in the face of the determined refusal of Denmark— 
now announced—io move from her position of rigid neutrality. It is 
strange though, and well calculated to baffle all human calculations, that 
at the moment of preparation for a gigantic campaign in the North, our 
eyes should be turned Southwards, with fresh and painful interest. The 
fall of Kare, the retreat of Omer Pasha to Redout Kale, the inexplicable 
conduct of Sehamy] and his mountaineers, who seem to be converted into 
partisans of Rusria—these facts, and the capture of Herat by the Persians 
at the presumed instigation of the same power, have drawn public atten- 
tion to those quarters from which it has been too long abstracted. But 
on this point we need not repeat ourselves; nor need we drag our readers 
pe the labyrinth of guees-work, that covers page after page of the 

pean newspapers before us. In the process of condensing the news, 

we may perhaps omit some items that deserve place, 
leave out a huge amount of worthless matter. 
Herat, the fact is doubted. We advise the reader 
at some excelleut remarks elsewhere, 
pear seed ten . ro we India. Never was a term 80 misapplied 
quae 600 tetas Pon whereon small diplomatists and writers for the 
eenie ate. This is not the first time that we have taken 
Protest against the delusion. There are many more keys in 


the geographical, politica) comm 
pr tag usa L ercial, and social world than the know- 


but we certainly 

By the way, touching 
aleo to look attentively 
on the incorrect notion that this 





But we have said nothing of th i 
pessniiiell $0 the Cree. g e terms of the Austro Allied ultimatum 


They have appeared in pri i 
print. They are varia- 
pe He a wa have been on the tapis more than once before, but | 
aaa Anyidrg eless some stringent clauses, such as Russia will not 
@ to juet yet. We do not give them place at length, for they will 


probably be forgotten in the progress of events ; @ eynopeis in few words 
will suffice to show their character. Ist. The Russian Protectorate in 
the Principalities is to be quashed in toto ; and a slice of Bessarabia to be 
thrown into them, in exchange for the Russian places and territories now 
occupied by the Allies, 2ad. The Danube is to be absolutely free. 3rd. 
The Black Sea to be forbidden ground for armed ships, with the exception 
of a small force belonging respectively to the Sultan and the Czar, and 
Coneular establishments to be formed. 4th. The Christian subjects of 
the Porte are to be secured in their rights. 5th. Any other conditions 
may be added.— Such is an outline of the proposals, though we may perhaps 
exaggerate the comprehensiveness of the fiaishing touch, which might 
mean anything or everything. At any rate there is material for diploma- 
tic discussion, until the opening of the Spriog campaign, whether these 
terms be too lenient or too stringent, as the critics are puzzling them- 
selves to decide. 

There is no news of moment from the Crimea. The Russians bave not 
only strengthened their batteries on the North side of the Harbor of Se- 
bastopol ; they have unmasked new ones on the line of the Tchernaya, and 
in the neighbourhood of Inkermann. Slight out-post skirmishes have 
occurred. The Allied flotilla, off Kinbarn, bas been greatly endangered 
by the ice, but bas escaped. The French have commenced the systema- 
tic destruction of the costly and famous docks of Sebastopol. One of 
these was blown up, on the 22nd ult. As usual, our fellows had the 
harder work to do, and their grand explosions bad not commenced at 
Christmas. General Codrington gives a satisfactory report of the health 
and efficiency of the army under his command; and on the 27th ult. 
penned to Lord Panmure a despatch, vindicating the troops from the 
change of habitual drunkenness, brought against them by the correspon- 
dents of the Press, eepecially the noted Mr. Russell, of the Times. ‘This 
letter forms so striking a contrast to the usual style of military corres- 
pondence, that we copy it elsewhere. 





Great Britain. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the war is decidedly popular, Consols 
droop downwards with the departing chances of a peace. We have come 
to consider 864, the last quotation, as a low rate; but the stock-market 
may bave been influenced by the prospect of a new Loan, to the amount 
of thirty millions sterling, being thrown upon it, soon after the com- 
mencement of the Parliamentary session. 

Political movements are not numerous, nor are they likely to be, at 
this precise moment. Richard Cobden letting off another peace-pamphlet, 
and Sir Charles Napier another letter to the Times, may be classed 
amongst the trifles of the hour. But we ere somewhat surprised to find 
that clever and cautious nobleman, the Earl of Elgin, commftting himself 
to a positive support of the Palmerston dynasty, when the fate of it is by 
some supposed to be trembling in the balance. On the 4th ult., before a 
crowded and most respectable assemblage at the City-Hall of Glasgow, 
the freedom of that city duly boxed in gold and silver was presented to 
Lord Elgin, as a compliment to his long and efficient service in the Colo- 
nies. His speech, on retorning thanks, was felicitous as usual, with an un- 
der current of quiet self-complacency, scarcely avoidable perhaps when 
one looks back to what Canada became during the period of his Lord- 
ship’s Government. Two points however were fresh. Not content with 
recording his approval of the manner in which the Ministry has pushed 
on the war, aud his emphatic convietion that it would be sheer madness 
to patch up a peace unless our ends were gained, Lord Elgin took occa- 
sion to have a fling at Lord John Russell’s abortive excursion to Vienna, 
in worés peculiarly marked : “ Next” says he, “ to the successes of our 
arms, what we have had most reason to be thankful to Providence for, is 
the failure of our diplomatists.”” Very true,indeed,my Lord! The other 
novelty was the slightest possible allusion to a possible claim from the 
Colonies, “to have a voice in the imperial Government.’”’ The Earl 
glided gingerly over the difficult and delicate topic, expressing the belief 
that in due time it would be satisfactorily arranged. The whole tenour 
of his address was flattering in the highest degree to the Canadians, from 
whom he has been 60 lately dissevered. 

But the crabbed, sore-headed old Times, rendered furious it seems by 
its recevt blunders, treated poor Lord Elgin very savagely anent his 
speech, aud to our mind, very unfairly too. It sneers at what was appro- 
priate and well enough in its way, and comes down with angry vehemence 
upon the Colonists, whom it supposes capable of asking for representation, 
untaxed. We do not care to follow its arguments or its abuse; the up- 
shot of it is uncourteously said “you may have seats in Parliament and 
welcome, if you will aid in footing the bills.” For the rest, the Times 
hints pretty broadly, that if Lord Elgin had given in his adhesion to Lord 
Palmerston at an earlier period, he might have spoken with more autho- 
rity—in other words, he might have been Colonial Minister, 

Crowded into a espace more brief than its interest deserves, will be 
found ia another place & short account of the first encounter in the king- 
dom of Oude, between the native Mahommedans and Hindoos; an event 
thought by some to be the precursor of serious troubles, that are to arise 
from the fruitful source of religious difference. The theme is an expan- 
sive one, and only to be handled by those who are conversant with its 
local belongings. We draw notice to it, because we see here, in our In- 
dian army, as we have seen fifty times before, that the occasion finds the 
man. Of Capt. Barlow, mentioned with so mnch credit in the account, 
we shall hope to hear again, though he is not an old Peninsular. 

In our last issue we gave a full report of a horrible aad profoundly in- 
teresting poison, case that has occurred in Staffordshire, and has caused a 
strong aud increasing sensation throughout the country. This is mainly 
owing to the discoveryof the fearful fact, that at various periods durin g the 
last few years, at least a dozen persons have suddenly died, with whom 
Dr. Palmer—now under arrest—had betting transactions on hand, or 
upon whose lives he bad effected insurances. The terrible suspicion rests 
therefore upon this modern Borgia, that he has practiced his diabolical 
art, professionally and exteusively. And as—not in England alone, but 
all the world over—the caterers for the morbid appetites of the public 
strive to associate, if possible, the names of the great and the high-born 
with any current topic, so it happens now that the late Lord George Ben- 
tinck has been pointed out as one of the numerous victims. It ia estab- 
lished beyond doubt that the much-regretted nobleman in question—who 
was adevotee to the Turf, long before he had achieved a station in the 
world of politics—had this sporting Doctor enrolled amongst his debtors ; 
and it is a singular coincidence that he was seen in Lord George’s com- 
pany, but a few hours before the latter’s untimely decease. Having, how- 
ever, turned back to the record of the post-mortem examination held at 
the time, we are satisfied that in this instance the suspicion is unfounded, 
The medical authorities decided that the cause of such an unlooked-for 
event was disease of the heart; and there is no need to add factitiously 
to the crimes with which the prisoner is charged. It is sufficiently awful, 
to find him accused of murdering his own wife and several of his rela- 
tives; nor is it, we assert, by any means surprising that the revelation of 
such atrocities in such a sphere of life should induce the publication of 
voluminous details ia the English papers. Still, some of our brethren here 
cannot abstain from a fling at, what it calls, our national propensity to 
gape atcriminals. One in particalar, that effects to be a censor morum, 
reproves us with mocking gravity for the alarm and excitement produced. 
But—to say nothing of the Poole affair aud a host of others, that have 


occurred—our over-righteous contemporary falls straightway into the 
weakness that it denounces. It devotes a column and a quarter to an 
editorial article on the subject, four-fifths of which are devoted— 
not to elaborating its hit at us—but to a full, true, and particular 
account of Mr. William Palmer and his doings. We cannot promise 
to imitate this bad example, and shall probably leave the bulk of 
the future developments to the Newgate Calendar or a new edition of 
the Causes Celébres. Will our fastidious neighbour promise as much, 
or consent to sum up in a few lines the issue of subsequent proceedings? 

Lord Stanley—who has shown himself in many senses a Liberal, to 
such extent that his political course has been matter of speculation—has 
been on a visit to Mr. Disraeli._Lord John Russell, ever ready to serve 
his country in apy capacity, is again talked-of as the forthcoming Minis- 
ter of Public Instruction. If we must have his Lordship once more in 
office, we should greatly prefer seeing him in geome such sphere of action. 
He has undoubted qualifications for it, and undoubtedly some disqualifi- 
cations for other departments of State—The Queen and the Court are at 
Windsor. In the limited circle of her Majesty’s visitors, we notice few of 
the mere loungers of high life. As fitting in troublous times, the Royal 
guests are selected from the leading statesmen of all parties, with a fre- 
quent intermixture of officers returning from the various seats of war.— 
Some of the Manchester men, who have long been on a “ strike,” have 
gone to work again at reduced wages. This we hope is the beginning of 
the end.—Mr. John Forster, of the Examiner, has obtained an appoint- 
ment under government. He is the new Secretary to the Commissioners 
of Lunacy. To him the value is one thousand pounds per annum—to 
Lord Palmerston it remains to be seen.—Such other topics of interest, as 
reach us from home, may be found as usual scattered through our pages 





Affairs at Washington. 

But a sbert time since, when the European quidnuncs were deluding 
themeelves into an idea that peace was about to supersede hostilities, 
there rose on the Washington horizon a war-cloud dark and lowering. 
Presto, a change on both sides. The Allies and the Muscovites are to 
fight it out 4 l’outrance, whilst Great Britain and the United States ar 
to continue their commercial and diplomatic intercourse. For the lat 
ter fact at least we are so thankful, that we are content to let the war 
or peace question in Europe abide the test of time. The war was a 
righteous one on our part ; may there be no peace but one that accom- 
plishes our object ! " 

Meanwhile, the battle for the Speakership of the House of Representa- 
tives is notended. The Chair, though unoccupied, has become in respect 
to the duration of the siege a sort of Sebastopol, fortified as it is with all 
manner of sectional batteries, which are played upon each other by the 
contending parties with a constancy and a desperation quite unique. There 
is one novelty however in the conduct ef the siege. The use of a projec- 
tile, hitherto deemed indispensable, has been abandoned. Long-range 
speech has been mutually ruled out. The assault of a vote, or the per- 
sonal encounter between partisans of each faction, is alone permitted, un- 
til such time as one of the combatants shall march in triumph to the 
place of honour over the prostrate body of his foe. One hundred and 
twenty-four resultless assaults have already taken place. The House, on 
Thursday, by the trifling majority of two, determined to hear a Message 
from the President on the subject of Kansas, though it refased to hear 
the Message when presented to it. Did the dumb orators want a little 
excitement ? 

But all this does not concern us. The more dignified branch of the Le- 
gislature is in Session, and therein the relations with Great Britain are 
in a fair way to be copiously, if not beneficially discussed. Mr. Clayton 
has them in hand, so far as regards Central America, and General Cass, 
we all know, is afflicted with chronic Anglo-phobia, and makes of it one 
or two yearly displays. We attach more importance to what falls from 
the former Senator, though he is evidently sore under the imputation 
that he and Sir Henry Bulwer, in the famous Treaty that bears their 
joint names, left certain points open, that ought definitively to have been 
settled. But the use of etrong epithets does not remove the imputation, 
and by no meaas brings about this settlement; nor will the letter of Lord 
John Russell to Mr. Crampton, written in January 1853, when Lord John 
was our Foreign Secretary, and presented on Thursday to the Senate, at 
all bear out Mr. Clayton’s allegations. It is true that the change of ad- 
ministration at home, and the varying circumstances of Central America 
itself, have concurred to produce delays and apparent inconsistencies ; 
but Great Britain, in the words of Lord John “ intends to adhere strictly 
to the Treaty of April 19, 1850.” If Lord Palmerston and Lord Claren- 
don have any other intention—which is not{to be supposed possible—Par- 
liament and public opinion will set them straight. After reading piles 
of publications and files of papers innumerable, we arrive at the conclu- 
sion that one point only is opev to a double construction. Is the island of 
Ruatan, for the purposes of the Treaty, fairly to be considered a depen- 
dency of Belize? There is nothing elze to dispute about, although the 
list of grievances to be presented to the Senate on Monday will doubtless 
be a long and heavy one. We anticipate a considerable amount of the 
common rubbish about keys of positions, over-awing commerce, isolating 
possessions, and so forth. 

Mr. Jefferson Davis, the warlike Secretary of War, is elected a Senator 
for Louisiana. The lovers of peace would not regret to see Mr. Cushing 
deprived of such a coadjutor in the Cabinet. 





Rumoured Defeat of Faustin I. 

A very improbable report has obtaiued currency, to the effect that 
Soulouque, the Black Emperor of Hayti, has been igaobly defeated by 
the Dominicans, whose territory he had been preparing to invade. 
Whether success was either probable or desirable, we need not pause to 
enquire, for the affairs of St. Domingo do not in these days take strong 
hold of our sympathies. We shall wait another arrival at any rate from 
the same quarter, and more certain tidings, before we lament or eualt 


over the fall of a Monarch, of whom it is difficult to think or speak seri- 
ously. 





Nicaragua and Fillibusters. 

Very curious, very variable, and very complicated are the affairs of 
Nicaragua and those connected with it. Colonel French, it seems, who 
was not admitted by the President as Minister, bas found the grapes 
sour, and has latterly thrown up his claim to be so recognised. He is 
still flitting about in the newspapers, one day a man of mark, and the 
next the butt of editors. The law proceedings against the lately arres 

ted fillibustera are no longer pushed to extremes, nor, as we said last 
week, can the District Attorney be driven te hurry himself inconvenient- 
ly. Recruits undoubtedly are slipping off to General Walker, and the 
public looks ou amused at sundry abortive efforts to detain them.—Froem 
Cincinnati we hear no more of the Irish invaders of Great Britain. 





The Americans and the British in China. 
A dispute between the U. S. Consul at!Hoag-Kong, and the Colonial 
authorities there, was described in,our paper of last week. We have since 
seen fuller particulars of the occurrence, and the correspondence that 
took place on the spot. We are glad to observe, in the letters exchanged 
between Sir John Bowring and Capt. McCluney of the U. S. steamer 
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as in duty bound, his interpretation of the law and proprieties of the case, 
oat of deference to the latter declared his intention of submitting the 
whole cage to the consideration of our Colonial Secretary at home. | 

The latest mail has also brought (to band the British official account 
of an attack, in August last, by the boats of H. M. steamer Rattler and 
the U. S. steamer Powhatan, on a horde of Chinese piratical craft. The 
particulars have been recorded long since ; but we desire to state that 
the terms, in which Lieut. Rolando and the American officers and men 
are mentioned, are in the highest degree flattering and kindly. Dosed 
with daily rabbieh about “ insults to our flag,” we have great pleasure 
in recording this simple faet, It would be well if every American reader 
would look with suspicion{upon newspaper reports, that bear the heading 
just quoted. 

Important Move by the N. ¥. Chamber of Commerce. 

So satisfied are the leading and experienced merchants of this city of 
the beneficial effects resulting from reciprocity of trade with the British 
American Provinces, that the Chamber of Commerce bas taken a decided 
step in advance. Basing the movement on the immense impetus given 
to business transactions generally, by the recent change, they have pre- 
pared a memorial to Congress praying that the advantages of reciprocity 
be further extended, by removal of all restrictions, and by the mutual 
opening of tbe coasting trade. To eo sensible a proposition, we say Amen 








The Expected Champion of the Atlantic. 

Experience has taught us not to be too sanguine in anticipations ; bat 
we cannot refrain from this early welcome of the new Cunard steamer 
Persia, which there is reason to believe leaves Liverpool this day, bound 
direct to this port. She is under the command of Capt. Judkins, the 
Commodore of the Cunard squadron, whose abilities in the art of navi- 
gation have been so long and £0 fully tested. A description of this mag- 
nificent veesel having already appeared in our columns, we do not repeat 
it ; but may remind the reader that she is the largest ship afloat; that 
she is built of iron, in seven water-tight compartments; that she mea- 
sures 3600 tons; that her extreme length is 390 feet ; and that she is 
propelled by paddle-wheels, with a power, according to the Government 
mode of calculation, equal to that of 900 horses. 

In view of the friendly rivalry that has long subsisted between the 
British and the American steamers on this ocean route, we could have 
wished for the Persia a start in summer weather. As it is however, her 
extraordinary run from Greenock to Liverpool, made in ten hours and 
forty-three minutes ; and averaging sixteen knots or nineteen miles per 
hour, warrants the belief that her paseage hither in the depth of winter 
will be noted for its speed. We shall keep our ears open for her signal- 
gun, on and after ——; and in the meantime congratulate our country- 
men on the prospect of seeing in this port so fine a specimen of the me- 
chanical genius of Scotland, and of the enterprise of an English asso- 
ciation. 





PHusic. 


It appears to be a thoroughly established idea in this world, that the nut of 
feminine epistles is contained in the Postscript ; if any such popular prejudice 
exist in regard to the Postscripts of musical critics, our last fatal addition 
stands as a melancholy instance of its utter falsity. 

Those two lines of erroneous data weigh heayily on our conscience! Itisa 
humiliating acknowledgment, that with an entire disregard of years of bitter 
experience, we have been led astray by a childish reliance on epera placards 
and manager’s statements, the most egregrious of all absurdities! We have. 


grace, which seems to give him assurance of a “ good time coming” when he 
treads upon the ringing floors of her vestibule ? 

Walk in! nothing could be prettier than the coup d’ail of the place. The 
S€ats do not put you to the torture. If your legs are no longer than the legs of 
® gentleman and a man of honour ought to be, you can really stretch them a 
little at intervals. How perfectly well disposed you are—how ready to enjoy 
anything really enjoyable—how determined to expect and to welcome it ! 

That is a good orchestra, and the overture is prettily played. You had bet- 
ter not inform your fair neighbour confidentially that it is the overture of La 
Cenerentola, for she has @ play-bill, and can see there printed in full, that it is 
the overture of Lucrezia Borgia. This isan amiable device they have adopted at 
the “ Varieties,” of letting everybody hear what the orchestra is to do, al- 
though it does interfere with the felicity of gentlemen who are supposed to 
know everything, and don’t ! 

Bot the curtain rises at last. You rub your eyes in a kind of wonder. 

“ What is all this?” “Sir John{Vesey! Evelyn! Graves! Clara Douglas !” 
Why I thought all these people came to a decent, natural end, yearsago! Sir 
Edward Lytton Bulwer's Comedy of ‘“‘ Money!” Are we reduced to that? 

Conscientious Mr. Jordan! natural, sensible Mr. Bass! Gifted Miss Keene ! 
Can you do nothing better for us than this? It is not thatI object partiou- 
larly to the unnaturalness of the play of Money ; believe me I am not so Arca- 
dian as to insist upen an immediate return to prose and probability ; I could 
bear the false sentiment, the ontrageous drawing of character, the inflation. 
I have borne all that in the Lady of Lyons, fair Managereas, and could bear it 
again! But the play of Money is so very—let us be plain—so very stupid ! 

Dreams of Delusion is not a lively play, not felicitous in dialogne, not start- 
ling in situation ; but it is not perfectly somnific. And we came to the Varie- 
ties not to sleep, but to digest ! 

The ballet, you say, will be charming. I have no doubt of that ; you do those 
na delightfully ; but Money is not only a very stupid play, it is also rather 

ong! 
Lo glad to see the house so well filled ; I hope the guests are very happy, 
an , 
“T wish you a good evening !” 

Shall we try our fortunes again ? 

Here trundles by a huge sleigh. If you have your sea-legs on, my friend. we 
— in. Perhaps things won’t come to a crisis before we reach Wal- 

ack’s. 

Ah! there is the melancholy, tattered and battered ensign of France ; well 
might it wave sadly over the doors of every theatre in which the English tongue 
: — and nightly piracy perpetrated upon the genius and the wit of 

aul! 

Who are the victims to-night? Messieurs Granger aud de Montepin, whose 
interesting daughter, Pauline, fell a captive into the hands of the remorseless 
John Oxenford. 

We know Pauline, all of us. 

The critic does not much affect her, but in spite of himself, she affects him. 
Splendid, improbable, exciting Pauline! A Tiger Hunt, a fancied Death, a 
real storm, a secret pannel, a Count in a blouse turned bandit, a captive lady 
shot to settle a little difficulty, shrieks of despair, subterranean cells, starva- 
tion, @ duel and a man shot through the heart, who dies as coolly as he would 
tie his cravat. 

Whe would not listen to sucha story? Nor can I help thinking the disci- 
pline of the character of Horace a good thing for Mr. Lester. He is calm, and 
cool, and concentrated to the last degree, and proves his mettle like a man. 
Pauline and Gabrelle are so well represented too. If Mrs. Hoey were a little 
more easy in her carriage, I should say that the part suited her better than it 
did Mrs.. Kean, who acted it first in London. On the whole, Pauline is more 
satisfactory than Money. 

But between the weary first half hour and the harrowing second one, I have 
lost all heart to go and see King Charming, though Mme. Ponisi herself, with 


graceful steps, now walks the boards, that fair and fascinating prince! And 
Mr. Burton, funny as he is, is also so far— 
Let us hope for milder weather and better plays next week ! 
HAMILTON. 


ee 


Obituary. 

At Knightsbridge, William Lewis, Esq., aged 86, formerly Captain in the 
Hertford Militia, and Gentleman Usher to George III., George [V., William IV. 
and to her present Majesty.—At Egginton Hall, in the county of Derby, Sir 
Henry Every, Bart., aged 78.—At Shangia, on board H.M.S Barracouta; F. C. 
Dusautoy, Esq., Paymaster R.N.—At Torquay, J. Dick Burnaby, Esq., of As- 
fordby Hall, Leicestershire, Judge of the Leicestershire County Courts.-—-At 
Croft Y. Bulle, near Monmouth, J. C. Segrave, Esq., 4th (King’s Own) Regt, of 
Foot.--At the Castle Hospital, Balaklava, in consequence of a wound received 
aceidentally, Adrian W. Fraser, Capt. 63d Regt.—At Rede Court, near Roches- 
ter, Col. J. Simcoe Macaulay, late Royal Engineers.—At Bath, Captain F. W 
Rooke, R.N., of Lackham House, Wilts.—At Paris, General Gaspard de Latour. 
He had served at Rome, where he commanded the army in 1850.—At Stoke De. 





suffered ourselves to be the dupe of that enterprising mauvais sujet, Don 
Giovanni. But Theodore Eisfeld, who to our knowledge, lays no claim to 
the list of mille e irc, was likewise misrepresented by us when we announced 
his concert of this evening, as about to take place last Saturday. 

With his constitutional modesty, Eisfeld would never imagine an impatient 
public occupying itself with one of his concerts a week in advance ; but now 
that he finds this to be the case, it will doubtless stimulate him to fresh exer- 
tions, and as he has judiciously secured for himself the valuable aid of Mme. 
Wallace, his concert will unquestionably prove a success. 

Our Opera disappointment of the past week is attributable to the triumph of 
the company in Philadelphia. Instead of giving us Don Giovanni on Friday 
evening en passant, they treated our Pennsylvania neighbours on the same 
evening to Il Trovatore, and this week has been devoted to the Bostonians, so 
that New York has rested solely on the music incidental to the Niblo panto- 
mimes. The star of this theatre is ever in the ascendant—always filled with 
delighted audiences ; but it could scarcely be otherwise, under the magical in- 
fluence which pervades the whole entertainment—all is magic, from Raoul the 
Magic Star, down tothe inexhaustible pills, which have been greedily swal- 
lowed for many conseeutive years, without the deleterious effects to the 
community at large, but with the same pecuniary returns to their pro- 
prietors, which usually accrue to the vendors ef pills and potions. In 
default of Asphodel’s pen it is impossible for us to render entire justice 
to the fairy enchantments, and incredible metamorphoses, which conti- 
nue to astonish and entrance some two thousand spectators nightly.—Pan- 
tomime is not the only attraction at Niblo’s—the ballet is cultivated with dili- 
gence and with success. Mile. Robert has appeared in the rdle of Terpsichore 
in a ballet of that name, and barring certain mythological inaccuracies of toi- 
lette, has appeared to advantage. Mme. Ravel, formerly Yrca Mathias, is soou 

to divide the ballet honours with Mlle. Robert. 

Et par droit de corquéte, et par droit de science, this agreeable acquisition 
to the “‘ wonderful Ravel family” enlivens our future with a prospect of 
endless pirouettes and entrechats, without taking inte consideration the de- 
lights of the chorographic Féerie, which involves vast preparation, and will 
doubtless be entitled Minnette, or the Magic Wedding Bell. 

In the meanwhile the musical professors and virtuosi of New York are profi- 
ting by the closing of the Academy of Music, to storm the public with con- 
certs, both here and in Brooklyn. It is impossible to recall all the musical fes- 
tivities to which we have been summoned, but it is impossible to pass over in 

silence either Aptommas’ or the Mollenhauer’s concerts. These Siamese vio- 
linists whom we can never forget, have finally taken their departure,—we ean 

only wish them in all sincerity a prosperous voyage, and ourselyes the happi- 
ness of escaping in future the dreary uniformity of their performances.—As to 


Aptommas, we do not hesitate to consider him one of the most skilful harpists 
of the day. He interprets Parish Alvars’ complicated music, wtth infinite bril- 


lancy and aplomb, and nothing can be more interesting than his Barcarolle 
and the Irish and Welsh melodies, which he gave at his last concert, and whieh 


have gaiued for him almost the same amount of applause as Gothschalk has re. 
ceived for his Banjo, or his poetical Marche de nuit ,—tnese two favourite pieces 


which this marvellous pianist is likely to repeat on Thursday next, on the occa- 
sion of his last concert. GAMMA, 


—_—-_— 


Drama. 


I am really very glad that I am not called upon to play the part either ot a 
counsellor or a prophet, but simply and modestly of achronicler. For if a 





friend had asked me on an evening of the past week, where he should go to 
pass a pleasant comfortable hour with good players playing a good play, I 
should have been sadly at a loss what answer to make. And as for the time 
to come, I see nothing so encouraging in the signs of the times, as to seduce 


one into volunteering an oracle. 


Exhausted by the pantomimic efforts, or plethdric with the pecuniary receip ts 
of the holiday season, our friends the managers have given us a lenten week at 


the theatres. 
Just glance at the bills! 


Miss Laura Keene lights her blue lamps nightly in front of her handsome 
marble theatre. The vermilion ensign, the golden eagle of the Varieties, glit- 


ter surprisingly and invitingly on the forehead of Broadway. Enchanting pro- 
mises are blazoned on the great posters, and better than all, who of us does 
nét-carry in his memory a blazon of Miss Keene’s own talent, archness, tact and 


vonport, Admiral Curry, C.B., in the 84th year of his age.—At H. i 
Capt. C. Anstruther Barlow, R.N., C.B.—Suddenly, in London, Lieut Oe 
Jaekson.—In London, Mr. Josiah Conder, editor at one period of the Etectic 
Review, and for twenty-three years subsequently, of the Patriot newspaper te 
Joseph Dutton, Esq., at Burland Hall, Cheshire, aged eighty-eight. The Dut- 
tons claim consanguinity with the ancient blood-royal of England, being de- 
seended from Rollo, first Duke of Normandy, throuch William Earl of Eu who 
married a niece ef William the Conqueror —In London, Mr. P. G. Patmore 
author of the much-abused work “ M Friend and Acquaintance.”—The fa. 
mous Hungarian poet, Virésmarty, whose name, though but little known on 
the banks of the Thames, had a long and loved renown on the broad plains 
where the Thiess and Duna flow, has recently died in his retirement, near 
Pesth.—At Amsterdam, M. B. Kooy, the great ship-owner and sngar-refiner. 
His purchases of sugar amounted yearly to about 42 millions of florins, At 
Spa, the Grand Postelwick, Prince John of Schinas, Lord of Moldavia, allied 
to the ancient reigning families of the Danubian Principalities.—The Very 
Reverend bee 3 ogg Blakely, Dean of Down, an able preacher, and a powerful 
writer, one of the ultimate survivors of those leading liberal men who were so 
distinguished at the close of the last century in Ireland. The Dean was an 
earnest supporter of all measures of public improvement: he was among the 
first advocates for the Irish National System of Education.—The Westmeath 
Guardian announces the sudden death of Mr. Middleton Berry, of Ballynegall, 
in that county, and son-in-law of the Master of the Rolls. Mr. Berry was taken 
ill while out with the Westmeath hounds, and expired at an early hour on the 
following morning.—At Edinburgh, A. Cockburn, Surgeon, R.N.—At Civita 
Vecchia, Italy, Commander Sir Thomas Gibson Carmichael, Bart, R.N., of 
Castlecraig and Skirling, aged 38.—At Torquay, Capt. Call, late Paymaster of 
H.M.’s 18th R.I.—James Edward Mivart, aged 75, for more than 40 years the 
eee of the well-known hotel in Brook-street, Grosvenor-square.—At the 
icarage, Sileby, the Rev. John Dudley, in the 94th year of his age, for nearly 
62 years vicar of Sileby and of Humbertson, Leieestershire, senior magistrate 
of the county.—At Chesterfield, Derbyshire, J. Roberts, Esq., Lieut. R.N.—At 
Kensington-gore, Capt. R. N. Harness, R.N.—At Burlingham-hall, Norfolk, 
Lieut. H. N. Burroughes, R.N.—In London, Mr. Serjeant Adams, a well-known 
magistrate.—In camp before Sebastopol, Lieut. Basil H. Browne, 77th Regt.— 
At Edinburgh, Edward Fraser, Esq., advocate, late Sheriff Substitute of Suther- 
landshire.-Captain W. Cuppage, N.N., of Greenwich Hospital.—At the Glyn, 
near Chirk, North Wales, Richard Aspinall, Esq., formerly of Liverpool.—At 
his Vicarage at Litlington, Cambridgeshire, at the ripe age of 81,the Rev. Wm. 
Webb, D.D., Master of Clare-Hall, Cambridge. He had held that office for the 
lengthened period of 40 years, and at the time of his decease was the senior 


Master in the University. 
Navy. 


Tue British FLEEt.—A compilation made from the latest official 
Navy List, shows a number amounting to 456 ships and vessels of every 
denomination comprising the British Fleet. Of this force 301 ships and 
vessels are in commission and employed in various ways, as 131 gun line 
of battle ships, down to the 1 gun mortar or gun boat, and the steam 
yacht mounting to no armaneut at all. Ten years ago we only had 233 
vessels as a grand total of all classes in commission, and nearly all those 
were sailing vessels ; now the character of the service is so thoroughly 
changed that nearly all are steamers, and such few sailing vessels as are 
yet doing duty are being set aside as fast as their terms of commission 





war will be me as great a novelty in the British fleet at sea as was the 
steamer at the time of the “‘ venture” of the little Comet. 
ted that we may count upon having next summer, available for the pur- 


wards of 170 gun and mortar boats and batteries. 


1976 ; of this number 1778 only are represented as on the active list, 


“ At the time of H.M.S. Spartan leaving Nangasaki, the Sybille, 40, 





expire. Thus the work of change will progress, until a sailing man-of- 
It is estima- 


poees of war, 40 or more line of battle ships and heavy frigates of the 
right class, upwards of 20 corvettes and heavily-armed sloops, and up- 
The Baltic alone, it 
is inferred, will have a fleet of nearly 250 pennants over steam, and it is 
rumoured that Sir Edmund Lyons will be the grand Commander-in- 
Chief. It will strike the reader probably as curious that, whereas at the 
close of hostilities in 1816 there were 3776 Lieutenants on the Wavy 
List, we have now, when in the midst of another war, but a total of 


Tue CHINA AND East Inpra Squaprons.—A letter from Singapore, of 
Nov. 22, gives the following movements of and in the China Squadron : 


Commodore the Hon. C. Elliot, Hornet, 14, Encounter, 14, and Barra- 
couta, went up to the northward again, and it was said to the Gulf of 
Tartary. The Tartar, Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Com- 
pany’s vessel, has been purchased by the Government, and commissioned 
with Lt. Nares (flag to Sir James Stirling) in command. It is supposed 
that she will be employed in the suppression of piracy in China—The 10 
gun brig Rapid, Com. Blane, was to be sold by auction on the 15th of 
Dec., and most of her officers will proceed home, in ‘the Grecian, 16, 
which sails shortly for England, Capt. Blane to command.—The Spartan, 
26, Capt. Sir W. Hoste, relieves the Grecian at Singapore, pro tem, She 
| has a portion of the Russian prisoners on board, who are to be conveyed 








left for England by the mail of the 15th of Dec.—H. M.S. Winchester, 
50, Rear-Admiral Sir J. Stirling, was expected to arrive at Singapore 
about the 15th. of Dec. en route to Bombay, to be docked for repairs. 


Cuaxces.—All gun-boats from the lst of January instant are to be in- 
dependent commands and commissioned as such, not as tenders to other 
ships, as last year ; each will have a crew of 36 men and officers. This 
will create much more emulation than the old system, and more desire to 
do valuable service. All ships having more than four lieutenants are to 
be reduced one, as there isa defficiency of actual officers of that grade. 
All 50 gun frigates are to have commanders added to their staff. 


The steamers Polybhemus and Driver have suddenly left England for 
the Baltic, in consequence of reports having been made that the ice is 
loose enough te admit of partial navigation, so as to admit of trading by 
the enemy. There is something amusing in this unique bit of rigour in 
the way of blockade. We shall next hear of the two vessels being locked 
in the ice somewhere, or returning with crews frost-bitten.—The iron 
mortar-float No. 2 has returned to Woolwich from Shoeburyness ; 260 
rounds were fired from the mortar successfully. The boat, unlike No. 1, 
has sustained no damage, with the exception of some very elight injury 
to the light ornamental woodwork.—The London, 90, on arriving at Ply- 
month from Malta, is ordered to be fitted with jury gear, for the Baltic, 
where she will do duty next season as receiving ship.—Orders have been 
received at Portsmouth that, on the arrival of the Rodney, 92-gun sail- 
ing-ship, at that port from the Mediterranean, she is to be converted with 
all despatch into a shot and shell depot-ship for the Baltic fleet. 


APPOINTMENTS.—Capts: E B Rice to the Leander, as Flag Captain to Vice- 
Adm] Freemantle, at Balaklava; F Liardet, Capt at Greenwich Hospital, v 
Cuppage, dec.—Comms: Fairfax Moresby to ome Hon F A Foley to 
Brunswick; W T Bate to Mariner, vy Cockran, invalided.—Lieuts: H T Ryves 
to Impregnable; Douglas Walker to Devastation; J W Vaughan to Seahorse; 
Wm Lamburd to Esk; C F Lodder to Victory; C F Hill to Magicienne; J 8 
Rusdle to Conqueror; E White to James Waits; J B Balfour to Victor; Lord 
E H Cecil to Ca/cutta.—Surgeons : H O'Hagan to /mpregnable.—Paymaster’s: 
W Hamilton to Excellent; E Taorne to St Vincent; A C Zule to Conqueror. — 
Promortions.—Comm to be Capt: J E Caton —Lieuts to be Comms: Hon 
A Drummond, late Flag-Lieut to Vice-Adml Sir T Cochrane; P C C M‘Dongall, 
of the Duke of Wellington; A G Edge, for Surveying Service; W Batt; J.C 
Sicklemore; Joshua Hntchinsen, on reserved list. " 


Appotututents. 


The Hon. P. Campbell Scarlett, C.B., now Secretary of Legation at Florence, 
to be H. M.’s Envoy Extraordinary to the Emperor of Brazil.—Arthur Hinton 
Moore, Esq., one of H. M.’s Hon. Corps of Gentlemen-at-Arms, v. Pope, retires. 
—Mr. Bramwell, Q. C. succeeds Baron Parke, in his seat on the Bench.—Jame 
Brant, Esq., now H. M.’s Consul at Erzeroum, to be Consul at Damasens,— 
Charles Wilthew, Esq., now H. M.’s Consul at Acapulco, to be Consul at Islay. 


Arup. 

War DerartTMeEnt, Jan. 8.—RI Regt of Horse Gds; Cor Ball, from 11th Lt 
Drgs, to be Cor w-p, and Adjt v Sutton, pro. 5th Drag Gds; Cor Travers to be 
Lt b-p, v Bolton, who ret. 3d Lt Drags; Capt Sir P A Halkett, Bart, from 42d 
Ft, to be Capt, v Kauntze, who exc. 15th Lt Drags; Capt Young, from h-p 
88th Ft, to he Capt, v Kearney, who exc; Lt Lord Walter C M D Scott to be 
Capt b-p, v Young, who ret; Cor Parker tobeLtb-p. Rl Artillery; Gentlemen 
Cadets to be ts: E A Slessor, L C Adrian De Cetto, H Anderson, C Treneh, 
H C Lewis, the Hon Ralph Hare, and A S Macartney. Rl Engineers; Gentle- 
men Cadets to be Lts; J K Tisdall, W G Temple Stace, and J BLennard. RI 
Sappers and Miners; Lt-Col Yorke, R E, to be Assist-Adj-Gen; See Capt Cox, 
RE, to be Adjt. Gren Gds; The Hon W E Sackville West to be Ens and Lt 
b-p, v Hon A Poulett, pro; H Osborne Gould, Gent, to be Ens and Lt b-p, v 
Ferguson, pro, 1st Ft; Ens Alban to be Lt b-p. v Todd, pro. 3d Ft; Lt Couss- 
maker to be Capt wp, v Brvt-Maj Hood, Sub Rank, ; Ens Awdry to be Lt w-p. 
6th Ft; Capt Jones from 25th Ft, to be Capt v Spoor, who ex: 7th Ft; Brvt- 
Maj Watson to be Major; Lt Mure, from 43d Ft, to be Capt b-p, v Rose, who 
ret. 14th Ft; Lt Bower to be Capt w-p, v Townsend, dec; Ens Molony to be 
Lt w-p. 23d Ft; Serg-Maj Smith to be Qtmr, v Aston, app Paymaster. 25th 
Ft; Capt Spoor, from 6th Ft. to be Capt, v Jones, who exc. 3ist Ft; Ens Ro- 
binson to be Lt w-p, v Cromartie, dec; Lt Barnes, from West Essex Militia, to 
be Ens w-p. 36th Ft; Ens Willett to be Lt b-p, v Rice, pro. 39th Ft; Ens 
Chambers to be Le w-p, V Daunt, dec; Ens Gosselin, from Cavan Militia, to be 
Ens w-p. 40th Ft; Lt Jackson, from North Mayo Miiitia, to be Ens w-p, v 
Helyar, app to 82d Ft; F Helyar, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v Osborne, pro. 43d 
Ft; Ens Crozier to be Lt b-p, v Mure, proin7th Ft. 47th Ft; Ens Hicks, from 
65th Ft, to be Ens w-p- 48th Ft; Lt Connor has been permitted to ret by sale 
of hiscomm. 49th Ft; Staff Surg Sec Class Begs to be Surg v Davies, pro on 
Stafl. 51st Ft; Capt Austen, from h-p, Sub-Inspector of Militia, to be Capt,v 
Crookshank, who exc; Lt Acton to be Capt b-p, v Austen, who ret; Ens Gloag 
to be Lt b-p; W H Saunders, Gent, to be Ens b-p. 53d Ft; Lt Walton to be 
Capt b-p, v Wedderburne, who ret. 62d Ft; Lt Stuart to be Capt w-p, v Fra- 
ser, dec; Ens Lacy to be Lt, w-p. 66th Ft; A J Hicks, Gent, to be Ens b-p, 
vice Lewis, promoted. 67th Foot: Assistant Surgeon Charles Augustus Shiell, 
from the Staff, to be Assistant-Surgeon, vice Duff, promoted on the Staff. 
68th Ft; Ens Beatty-Pownall to be Lieut b-p, v Watson, who ret. 69th Ft; 
Act Assist-Surg Crawford to be Assist Surg. 82d Ft; Ens Helyar, from 40th Ft, 
to be Ens w-p. 84th Ft; Capt Hon Augustus H A Anson, from Rifle Brig, to 
be Captain, v Stewart, who ex. 85th Ft; Lt Barton to be Capt b-p, v 
Manners, pro b-p, to an Unatt Maj. 89th Ft; Ens Barron to be Lt w-p, v 
Gray, dec; Lt Pott, from Edinburgh County Militia, to be Ens w-p. 92d Ft; 
Ens Mackay to be Lt by b-p, v Beetham, who ret; W G Hicks, Gent, to be Ens 
b-p. 93d Ft; Lt Williams to be Capt w-p, v Bvt-Maj Ross, Sub Rank; Ensign 
M‘Pherson to be Lt w-p; Lt Fullarton, from 2d Rl Lanark Militia, to be Eng 
w-p. 95th Ft; Capt Patterson from 2d W I Regt, to be Capt, v Hill, who ex; 
Capt Brown, 95th Ft, to be Paymaster, v Wethered, app to Depot Batt. Rifle 
Brigade; Capt Stewart, from 84th Ft, to be Capt, v Hon A H A Anson, who 
ex; Lt Norris to be Capt b-p, v the Hon H W Campbell, app to Coldstream 
Gds; Ens Egerton, to be Lt b-p; E H Chamberlain, Gent, to be Ens b-p. Royal 
Canadian Rifle Regt; A Moore Armstrong, Gent, to be Ens w-p, v Donald, app 
to 10th Ft. Gold Coast Corps; H B Bernard Owen, Gent, to be Ens w-p, v 
Andrews, pro. 
Provisional Deror BatrraLion.—Byt-Lt-Col White, CB, from h-p Unatt, 
to be Maj, v Bvt Lt-Col Maller, who ex. 
UnaTTacuEep.—Capt Manners, from 85th It. to be Maj b-p. To have Sab 
Rank: Bvt-Maj Ross, 93d Ft; Meredith, 41st Ft, and Hood 3d Ft. 
Hosritrau Srarr.--To be StaffSurg First Class; Surg Davies, from 49th Ft, 
v Cameron. To be StaffSurg Sec Class; Assist-Surg Somerville, MD, from 
69th Ft, v Knox, MD, placed on h-p; Assist Surg Duff, MD, from 67th Ft, v 
Bews, to 49th Ft. 
BrevetT.—Lt-Col Shuttleworth, Rl Artil, to be Col. Lient-Colonel Shone, ret 
full-pay Royal Artillery, to be Colonel rank honourary. Captain Austen, 
5st Ft, to be Maj and Lt-Col. Capt Young, 15th Lt Drags, to be Maj and Lt- 
Col. To be Lt-Cols; Bvt-Majs Mackenzie, 92d F't, Thackwell, 22d Ft; Maj C Leigh 
97th Ft. To be Majs; Capts Greene, 43d Ft; Warry, 34th Ft; Dominic Fitzgerald, 
Unatt; Newdigate, Rifle Brig; Tinley, 21st Ft: and Westhead, 34th Ft. To be 
Lt-Col; Byt-Maj Herbert Edwardes, CB, Bengal Army. To be Majors; Capts 
Rathborne, Travers, Pelly, Russel, Younghusband, Dunsford, Tytler, Mill, Reid, 
plowden, Strochey, Baird Smith, North, Bouveire, Becher, Hill, and Boileau, 
all of East India Co’s Army. 

MemorANDUM.—Bvt Lt-Col Charles James, on h-p 12th Ft, has been permit- 
ted to ret by sale of Commison, he being about to become a settler in Nova 
Scotia. 








War Orrice, Drc. 28.——Royal Regt of Herse Guards; Cor Williams-Bulke- 
ley to be Lt b-p, v Gambier, who ret; W P Carew, Gent, to be Cor b-p, v Bail- 
lie, pro; Lt Leslie to be Capt b-p, v Sutton, who ret; Cor Sir B P Henniker, 
Bart, to be Lt b-p, v Breedon, who ret. 3d Drag Gds; Cor Boucher, from Ist 
Drags, to be Cor w-p, v Holdforth, app te 6th Drag Gds. 6th Drag Gds; G8 
Le Grice Stoddart, Gent, to be Cor w-p, v Astley, pro. 7th Drag Gds; G F 
Ormsby, Gent, to be Cor b-p, v Walker, pro. Ist Drags; J C Boucher, Gent, 
to be Cor b-p, v Sandeman, pro. 7th Lt Drags; Cor Ormsby, from 7th Drag 
Gds, to be Cor w-p. 11th Lt Drags; Cor Potts to be Lt i v King, who ret; 
Lt Cunninghame, from Renfrew Militia, to be Cor w-p, v Yates, pro. 12th Lt 
Drags; Assist-Surg Turnbull to be Surg, v Tuson, app to Staff. Coldstream 
Gds; Capt the Hon H W Campbell, from Rifle Brig, to be Lt and Capt b-p, V 
Markham, who ret. 18th Ft; Lt Dare, from 23d Ft, to be Lt, v Elliott, app to 
94th Ft; Ens Hall, from 40th Ft, to be Ens w-p. 23d Ft; Quartermaster Aston 
to be Paymaster, v Dare, app to 18th. 26th Ft; T Turner, Gent, to be Ens b-p, 
vy Lukis, pro in 64th Ft. 29th Ft; Lt Jameson, from 3d W I Regt, to be Pay- 
master, v Naylor, apy Paymaster for Army Service. 30th Ft; Capt Charles, 
from Royal London Militia, to be Paymaster, v Fitzgerald. 36th Ft; Lt Rice 
to be Capt b-p, v Carden, who ret. 37th Ft; GJ U Mason, Gent, to be Ens b-p, 
v Reece, pro. 10th Ft: E Hall, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v Cook, pro; Lt Johnston, 
from Leitrim Militia, to be Ens w-p. 48th Ft; Ens Pennington to be Lt b-p,v 
Trent, pro; T Hall, Gent, to be Ens b-p. 50th Ft; Lt Steward, from 67th Ft, 
to be Capt b-p, v Byt-Maj Hibbert, pro. 53d Ft; Ens Ffrench to be Lt w-p, V 
Robertson, dec; Lt Brockhurst, from 5th Lancashire Militia, to be Ens w-p- 
58th Ft; R Newton, Gent, to be Ens by purchase, vice Bond, promoted. 65th 
Foot; Ensign Lewis to be Lieutenant by purchase, vice Little, who retires. 
79th Ft; G Duff, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Sinclair, app to 78th Ft. 85th Ft; to 
be Ensigns b-p: G H Bowles, Gent, v Ward, pro; J Birch, Gent, v Taylor, 
pro. 86th Fs Capt Gale, fm h-p 26th Ft, to be Capt, v Thornton, who ex. 
8th Ft; W Hatfield, Gent, to be Ens, b-p. 89th Ft; Lt Harrison, fia Denbigh 
Mil, to be Ens, w-p, v Hales, app can. 93d Ft; Lt Macnamara, fm Dublin Ar- 
tillery Mil, to be Ens, w-p. 99th Ft; W A Bond, Gent, to be Ens, bp, v Bur- 
ten, pro. Rifle Brig; J Hook, Gent, to be Ens, w-p. 

Srarr.—Maj Johnson, of the 5th Ft, to be Dep Qtm 
with the rank of Lt-Col, v Bvt-Col Robe, whose period 
pired; Paymr Matthews to be Paymr fur Army Service. vet .— a 
Colin Campbell, GCB, to have the local rank of General in Turke 


r-Gen in the Mauritius, 
of Staff service has ex- 
Brevet.—Maj-Gen Sir 
y; Capt 





to Trincomalee.—Capt. the Hon. G@ D. Keane, having obtained post-rank, 





Gale, 86th Ft, to be Maj and Lt-Col. 
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New Books. 


Tue Huwrory or Excianp, FROM THE ACCESSION OF JAMES. Il. Ve- 
jumes Sand 4. By T.B. Macaulay. New York. Harpers.—Several 
weeks have passed since we copied a few extracts from this further in. 
stalment of the great work above-mentioned ; and by this time, the 
volumes themselves have been generally pounced upon and devoured, 
wherever books are accessible and our mother tongue is spoken. To cri- 
ticise them, then, were superflaous, if indeed it were not presumptuous 
on our part. Let it therefore suffice that we thus recommend the duode- 
cimo of the Messrs. Harper, as being cheap and portable; and that—for 
the benefit of a stray reader here and there, isolated in Hadson’s Bay 
Territory or in Mexiean rancho—we record that the author now takes up 
our natienal story at the Proclamation of William and Mary, in 1689, and 
carries it down to the signing of the Treaty of Peace at Ryswick, in 1697. 
Bat in declining special criticism, we provide something better. We prof- 
fer, from the columns of a London contemporary, an explanation of the 
unwonted importance attached in England to the historian’s labours, to- 
gether with @ reasonable surmise as to the fature extension of them. 
What else is added, is general ; and if it has been said before, it has not 
been put more pointedly. 


There is something of political significance in the unparalleled reeep- 
tion given by the people of Great Britain to Mr. Macaulay’s history. 
Unquestionably this isdue to its merits, but among its merits must be 
classed two pre-eminent above the rest. One is the choice of the point 
from which the narrative begins, and which in fact is the starting point 
of that portion of our national history most directly involving the deve- 
lopment ef the nation into its existing form. Out of the expulsion of the 
Stuarts, and the cause of it, out of the first days of the successful revolu- 
tion, out of the plotting of the Jacobites against the new order of things, 
sprang the direct beginning of the system under which we live. That 

tion of the past is to be thought of still as belonging essentially to the 

ness of our time. It bas yet a living interest for thousands whom not 
the eloquence and skill even of this great writer could have attracted to 
the remoter sources and origin of our Eaglish liberties. In the old pas- 
sions and contests we havehere, in the struggles between Celt and Saxon, 
between Romanist and Protestant, between King and People, between 

y aud party, lay all the direct germ of the many-coloured political 
Fite ot the future. Add to this merit that of the large wise way in which 
constitutional questions are discussed in it, and the extraordinary popu- 
larity of the book becomes no mean or indifferent exponent of the exist- 
ing temper of the country. Nor is this the only consideration of impor- 
tance, in a political sense, implied in its almost universal acceptance. 
While Mr. Macaulay does not shrink from judging righteously, he judges 
also charitably, whatever was done by friend or foe in those unsettled 
days of settlement ; and, strengthening and knitting into a compact body 
ef knowledge an iufinite number of floating ideas and impressions, he 
fixes distinctly on the minds and hearts of the whole people the true 
eause and significance of the expulsion of the Stuarts from his kingdom. 
If our countrymen fail to obtain from his book a very full and compre- 
hensive view of the part assigned to them in their own history, it will not 
be the fault of its writer. ' 

Within these two great sources of popularity, inherent in the subject 
and in the mind by which it is discussed, are of course included many 
others. The plan and the spirit of the book are such as no other writer 
could have worked out as Mr. Macaulay has done. The advantages they 
derive from his manner of treatment are indeed remarkable. With a per- 
fect wey of rhetorical skill is combined the rare art of giving its mean- 
ing and weight to every word. Great is the fullnees of speech, but co-ex- 
tensive with it, indeed far surpassing it, is the fullness of knowledge. Of 
course defects are discoverable. Where the effort to impart movement 
and animation to tbe drier class of details is too obvious, redundant words 
may be easily detected, phrases repeated for the sake of emphasis and 
clearness, little things apt to be offensive to intolerant admirers of a eom- 
pact style. Perhaps what is said of the state of religious parties at the 
time of William ead Mary’s coronation might illustrate this ; though the 
defect, if it be one, is very probably also, to a large majority of readers, 
both agreeable and helpful. On the whole, we should say, keeping in 
mind the stirring times that are dealt with, the volumes contain really 
few details that have not a strong dramatic interest. Let any reader ask 
himself how many pages he would willingly strike out of the sixteen hun- 
dred now set before him. A master of language in its abundance, Mr. 
Macaulay is nevertheless excelled by few in the art of putting large ideas 
and vivid pictures in the fewest possible words; and there are certainly 
not many writers who could have told in an equal space as much as has 
here been told by him. Outof the many instances that present them- 
selves as we turn over the leaves of the first volume, take the picture, in 
a single sentence, of the state of the country between Cambridge and the 
Wash a century anda half ago. A regiment in mutiny against King 
William’s Government is marching through it. “Their road lay,’’ we 
are told, “ through a vast and desolate fen, saturated with all the moist- 
ure of thirteen counties, and overhung during the greater part of the 
year by a low grey mist, high above which rose, visible many miles, the 
magnificent tower of Ely.”” It was among the fens that these men had to 
make a vain attempt to fortify themselves againet their pursuers, and at 
once, with the simplest touch, the historian not only tells us whither they 
went but shows them on tkeir journey. 

This richness of matter joined to the rich style is indeed the character- 
istic most notable throughout the book. Doubtless the length of the nar- 
rative is startling. In English Bpeech we are apt to confound two per- 
sons essentially different—the man who always says a great deal, and the 
man who has always a great deal to say ; but we advise the critic to keep 
in mind that the character in which Mr. Macaulay appears at this parti- 
cular period of his theme is that of the man who has a great deal to say. 
It does not follow, because he has not hitherto elaborated the events of 
more past years than he has spent years of his own life in the elaboration, 
that so it mnst beto the end. We need not assume that his history must 
always staud at thesame point of remoteness from the day in which the 
reader is reading it. That would indeed be making of it an infinite series 
—we should have to treat of it as belonging to fluxions, and work it out 
by help of the differential calculus. Our formula would have to fix where 
events moving at a certain ratio were likely to be overtaken by a histo- 
rian disserting at another ratio, with a copiousness as the square of the 
ee of the time. And beyond question the result would be embar- 

ng. 

But all this is to assume that the historian who bas now a great deal 
to say must be always necessarily saying agreatdeal. In the first of the 
two substantial volumes here issud the perod over which the history ex- 
tends is barely two years. State the case so, and you make out the 
charge of diffauseness. But say that they are the years 1689 and 1690 ; 
that they embrace the first critical days of the new Government ; 
that they deal with a period when the future of England trembled in the 
balance, and when many an event that at other times would have been of 
little moment might have turned the whole course of succeeding English 
history—and who will say that, at such a crisis in a nation’s life, the days 
and months should not exact a degree of attention not less than may suffice 
at less momentous times for the months and years. Mr. Macaulay’s nar- 
rative is now for the first time developing into proportions worthy of the 
theme the details of the most important revolution in the modern histor 
of Europe. At the present hour we owe it to this revolution that the 
— government and people are chosen conservators of the spirit 
which, although still peculiar to them, may one day animate all civilized 
society. It is a satisfaction to the pride of England that this part of her 
story should be told thus fully by her best historian. It is well also that 
more distracted nations should be warned and helped by having the tale 
in all its parts set before their eyes distinctly. For Revolution has yet a 

busy part to play in the old world, and its champions are too apt to d 
P Pp is- 
— what alone can conduct it to successful iseues—the respect for 
a a honest precedent ; the cautious temper which attempts only 
et . peavey necessary, avoiding even the strongest impulse to do 
ine sil reapers right. The consequence of this manner of conduct- 
ae bu a in England has been—as Mr. Macaulay wisely states 
ase—that other nations have at times made quicker progress, but no 


en retrograded so little. 
Soeai’ knowledge displayed in these’ volumes it would be extremely 


convey an adequate notion, and it is emphatically of the kind 
ane Lae ‘te — royal road. Of years of Buch weedy as Yew brilliant 
érusal of “ lib essential to preparation for success—of such dilligent 
broadtheets mane of contemporary papers, tracts, essays, poems, 
a soul for nothin = might sicken the most determined antiquarian with 
héubb cad Soret } . old records—of careful and indefatigable search in 
even that clai gn achieves—of personal acquaintance with every locality 
as claims prominent Mention in the work—these volumes bear 

every page, side by side with those rarer gifts with- 


out which all research is dulinegs, The result is a preception of the 


Y | intense, the 


times described, not simply of their facts bat of their humours and fan- 
cies, perfectly marvellous for its transparent clearness. True or false, 
contemporary anecdotes are at least always the emphatic expression of 
what was held by some to be true, always the embodiment therefore of 
some part of the spirit ofa time ; and it may be doubted if every such 
anecdote of the period described has not been mastered by Mr. Macualay. 
Not seldom have we found, in a single page of his work, sach subtle per- 
ceptions of the feeling of the time as couid only have beea acquired b 
the ripening of years of such special stady. So simple a result may fol- 
low @ process so laborious! Kaowing absolutely all that was to be 
known, and combining this into a succession of perfect pictures in bis 
mind, Mr. Macaulay puts the pictures into words, and this is the charm 
of his history.—Ezaminer. 


The Atheneum thus concludes its elaborate review. 


“In closing these volumes of Mr. Macaulay’s History we must record, 
in a few words, our impression of them as a whole. They have great 
beauties and great defects. They are unusually copious in knowledge 
and in utterance. They are exciting, various, and eminently pictorial. 
They are also full of prejadice—personal prejudice and party prejadice. 
In many parte they are hasty in judgment as well as passionate in expres- 
sion. Many will object to characters and passages ;—and there is more 
than one excessively rancourous attempt to blacken a bright reputation. 
Yet, with all their defects, these volumes are a bright addition to our li- 
brery,—the greatest historical work of our generation.” 


Ax Exouisa-Woman’s Account er Tus War. London.—Longman 
& Co. have just published « lady’s Journal of certain scenes and events, 
so graphically described by writers of the sterner sex. The subjoined 
criticism is saey—an epithet quite in keeping with the tone of the work 
itself. 


What Mr. Gulliver says towards the close of his last voyage, Mrs. Du- 
berly might have said if she pleased in the peroration of this book of her 
experience, “I write for the nublest end, to inform and instruct man- 
kind ; over whom I may, without breach of modesty, pretend to some 
superiority from the advantages I received by conversing se long among 
the most accomplished Houyinhams. I write without any view to profit 
or praise.” 

The real hero of this Journal of the great siege of Sebastopol, which 
inclades the whole eventful year of straggle, is Mrs. Duberly’s horse 
“Bob.” Two other personages, of whom the reader feels when he shuts 
oP the book that they have been brought with great prominence before 
his mind, and indeed may rank next to Bob, are the Great Grey and the 
White Spanish Charger. We are decidedly of opinion, after reading Mrs. 
Daberly’s book, that the country has been altogether insufficiently in-’ 
formed hitherto concerning the true heroes of the war ; for Mrs. Duberly 
rode to the front of battle, and attended also all the camp races and 
steeple-chases, and we gather from her journal that the racing has been 
far too much thrust out of sight by British yahoos, who, concerned for 
what they selfishly took to be a greater contest, paid no heed whatever 
to the movements of the Houyhnhnms.—Listen to Mrs. Duberly. Happy 
the man who dies in steeple-chasing ; neck first over the hurdle is the 
true leap into fame! 


Saturday, 7th.--Light Division races. The day was perfect ; the races well 
attended; and, had it not been for an accident, the sight of which seemed to 
stun me, and stop every pulse in my body, we should have had an enjoyable 
day. In the steeple-chase course they had built a wall, ever four foot, and as 
firm as it could be built, turfed over at the top, and as solid as an alderman’s 
wit. Captain Thomas, R.H.A.,and Captain Shiffner, two of our best riders, 
were in the race. The crowd collected round the wall to see the jump, and I 
shoved my horse in as close as I could. After a moment's suspense, they are 
off—three noble horses, all well ridden. Mr. Wilkins’s horse takes the wall 
easily, and rushes on; Captain Shiffner’s horse strikes it with his chest, and, 
after one effort, rolls over headlong, falling on his rider ; Captain Thomas’s 
horse clears the wall, but lands on the man and horse already down. 

At first, neither was supposed to have survived ; but at last Captain Thomas 
moved, and presently they found that poor Captain Shiffaer was not dead; but 
the doctors pronounced him so much injured internally as to leave no hope of 
his surviving the night. They were both carried from the ground. About an 
hour after we rode to inquire for Captain Thomas, who was lying ina hut 
close by, and found that he was concious. His first words were, ‘‘ Who won 
the race?” Of poor Captain Shiffner we hear there is no hope. I think this 
has rather made me lose my liking for steeple-chasing. 

Sunday, 8th.--I heard this morning that poor Captain Shiffner died during 
the night. What little comfort for the mourners at home to reflect that his 
life was lost in such a way!—with neither glory nor honour to assuage the 
bitterness of death. Such an accident, coming in the midst of strong excite- 
ment, seems to make a pause, a stillness, in one’s own life. Iam so shocked, 
so nervous by what I have seen, that I am fit for nothing ; and yet, tf he had 
been shot in the trenches, he would have had, most probably, no other requiem than, 
* Poor Shiffner was killed last night.” “ Dear me! washe? Poor fellow!” 
instead of forming the subject for thought and conversation to all. 

The steeple-chaser’s “ requiem” is only less to be desired however than 
one other thing, namely, to die magnificently with a stupeadous explo- 
sion. At page 159 Mrs. Daberly writes that on the occasion of a fire 
among the powder veseels in the harbour of Balaklava 


A strange exultation possessed my heart in contemplating so magnificent a 
death—to die with hundreds in so stupendous an explosion, which would not 
only have destroyed every vessel in harbour, and the very town itself, but 
would have altered the whole shape of the bay, and the echoes of which would 
have rung through the world ! 


This it is to be a woman of high spirit, and to have a vaulting ambi- 
tion. If ever the journal of this lady be dramatised at Astley’s, let us 
hope that its incidents will so be modified as to admit of a general ex- 
plosion in the last scene, from the midst of which the heroine may dart 
upwards upon her favourite horse Bob.—Here is Bob : 


Monday, February 5th.—Dined with Major Peel. 

Oh! what terrible work it is to ride over these wretched roads! You flounder 
along in the most helpless manner ; and coming back in the dark, I put the 
reins on the old horse’s neck, and exhorted him in this wise :—‘‘ Remember, 
‘ Bob,’ that any fool of a horse can tumble down here, so pray recollect what a 
much cleverer horse you are than any other of your species.” I conclude the 
admonition had the desired effect ; at any rate, we got safely home. 

Tuesday, 6th.—A beautiful morning, but blowing very heavily. We started 
about teetve for the naval camp, and ten minutes after down came the rain! 
We persevered, and arriving at last like drowned rats, were most hospitably 
entertained. Captain Lushington appeared sufficiently amused at my deter- 
mined indifference to the rain. The weather cleared about four: and we had 
a delightful ride home along the high land, and then down to Kadekoi, by the 
brook in the valley, and over the dykes. I hardly know whose heart laughed 
the most, the brave old horse’s or mine, as he laid his slender ears back, and, 
bearing on the bit, flung himself along, as though the starvation and the cruel 
=e were all a myth, and he was once more in the merry hunting field at 

ome. 


We see the lady elsewhere (p. 16) completely upset by the sight of 
Bob, and fairly laying her head on Bob’s neck and crying, while a good 
Greek Yahoo whispereth “ Povero Bobo’ to console her. In another 
passage (p. 7) she is in much anxiety about Bob, whereupon ‘‘ Henry,” 
or in other words the lady’s husband, Captain Duberly, goes on deck 
“and soon after returning, put his arms round me, and [ knew that my 
darling” (not Duberly, but) ‘* horse was out of pain!” Elsewhere (p. 
31) the lady is to be found sleeping by Bob’s side: but we must quote 
this pe if only to show how well Mrs. Duberly bore the hardships of 
camp life. 


Monday, June 5th.—Was awoke by the reveillée at half- 
packed our bedding and tent, got a stale egg anda mouthf 
was in my saddle by half-past five. 

I never vy forget that march! It occupied nearly eight hours. The heat 

fatigue overwhelming ; but the country—anything more beautiful 
I never saw !—vast plains ; verdant hills, covered with shrubs and flowers ; a 
noble lake ; and a road, which was merely a cart track, winding through a 
—— mee woodland country, across plains and through deep bosquets of brusl- 
wood. 

A most refreshing river runs near our camp, but we have no trees, no shel- 
ter. Captain Tomkinson made me a bed of his cloak and sheepskin ; and 
poe ge | my hat over my eyes, I lay dewn under a bush, close so “ Bob,” and 
slept till far towards evening. 


The lady, of course up on her horse Bob, weut to the front at the bat- 
tle of Balaklava. She had been feeling very far from well, aud it was 
supposed that the sight of a battle would brighten her up a bit, aud re- 
store her good spirits. 

Wednesday, 25th._—Feeling very far from well, I decided on remaining quiet- 
ly on board ship to-day ; but on looking through my stern cabin windows, at 
eight o’clock, I saw my horse saddled and waiting on the beach, in charge of 
our soldier-servant on the pony. A note was put into my hands from Henry,a 
moment after. It ran thus: “ The battle of Balaklava hes begun, and pro- 
mises to be a hhotene. Isend you the horse. Lose no time, but come up as 
quickly as you can: do not wait for breakfast.” ‘ 

Words fall of meaning! I dressed in all haste, went ashore without delay, 
and mounting my horse ‘‘ Bob,” started as fast as the narrow and crowded 
streets would permit. I was hardly clear of the town, before | met a commis. 
sariat officer, who told me that the Turks had abandoned all their batteries, 
and were running towards the town. He begged me to keep a8 much to the 
left as possible, and, of all things, to lose no time in getting amongst our own 
men, as the Russian force was pouring on us; adding, “‘ For God’s sake, ride 


it two; rose, 
of brandy, and 





fast, or you may not reach the camp alive.” Captain Howard, whom I met a 
moment after, assured me that I might proceed ; but added, “Lose no time.” 





—— 


the old 
main road, we clat- 


Turning off into a short cat of grass, and stretching into his stride, 
horse laid himself out to his werk, and soon reaching the 
tered on towards the camp. 

But is there nothing bat horses in Mrs. Duberly’s journal? W very 
little—so little that A doubt whether twenty lines could be al in 
succession which would not contain some reference to.either a horse or a 
pony. The lady’s treat upon her birthday in camp was to ride whatever 

orse she chose. 

Here is a sketch of Omer Pacha: 

In ten minutes the cavalry were mounted, and Henry and I started u 
and the Great Grey, to nooay 8 man whom war Sad Sate so famous. a op 
pearance struck me as military and dignified. He complimented all our troe bs 
and insisted on heading the Light Cavalry charge, which made me laugh, for 
he was on a small Turkish horse, and had to scramble, with the spurs well in, 
to get out of the way of our long-striding English herses. He was loudl 
cheered ; appeared highly gratified ; made me @ bow and paid me a eompli- 
ment, and proceeded to his carriage to centinue his journey. 

Here the reader perceives that, after all, the “small Turkish horse” ts 
as conspicuous a figure as the great general in the obeerver’s eyes. 

Mrs. Daberly, we must add, is not destitate of sentiment and fancy. 
Some bottles of beer appear on page 30, “ one of which I drank,” she te 
us, “like a thirsty horse,” and then having informed us how “ Henry 
went into Varna, and bought a very fine grey cob pony,” naming the 
price of it, she mentions an invitation to dianer, and writes “Am I mot 
hangry 1” Yet it is also only fair to say what upon moons, stars, flowers, 
music, and all other matters of sentiment, above all things a solo on the 
cornet-a-piston by the maestro of the Sardinian bamd, she can be as ra 
tutous as heart could wish. There are almost as many abs and ohs 
her diary as horses and cobs—and that is saying a great deal. 

But here is a touch of war, and a sad thought, suggested by the ladys 
presence to a fine old soldier. The Mamelon vert is about to be taken 
by the French, and Mrs. Duberly rides up to the French quarter to raise 
her spirits by seeing the storming party told off for the desperate assault. 

As we approached the French lines of General Bosquet’s division, we saw 
the storming party forming up—five-and-twenty thousand French. They stood 
a dense and silent mass, looking, in their dark-blue coats, grim and sombre 
enough. Presently we heard the clatter of horses behind ys, and General Boe 
quet and s alloped up. General Bosquet addressed them in companies; 
and as he finished each +. he was responded to by cheers, shouts, and 
bursts of song. Tie men had more the air and animation of a party invited to 
@ marriage of a party going to fight fer life or death. To me how sad a 
sight it seemed! The divisions begin to move and to file down the narrow ra- 
vine, past the French battery, opposite the Mamelon. General Bosquet turns 
to me, his eyes full of tears—-my own I cannet restrain, as he says, “‘ Madame 
@ Paris on a towjours U exposition, tes bals, les fétes ; et—dans wne heure et demie 
la moitié de ces braves seront morts !” 

*** * To permit the publication of this journal, though, as our last 
extracts show, it is not without some points of interest, and we are un- 
doubtedly a horse-loving people, surely was an error on the lady’s Part, 
or that of her friends. 1t tempts the world to judge ker by her diary ; an 
of lady writing, how few there are who would not have reason to feel 
grieved at the intrusion of any stranger’s eyes upon their“ journal.”?’ We 
cannot suppose that Mrs. Duberly desired to play before the world the part 
of a comic Lady Sale, or that she designedly burlesqued the well-known 
entry, “ Earthquakes as usual,” by recording in her diary “ Guns as uen- 
al.” We do not believe, in short, that she is half so unwomanly as she is 
made to appear in her book. In spite of the book, and also for the sake 
of some true-hearted thoughts ia it, we believe iu the lady quite suffici- 
ently to regret her literary indiscretion. 


It may be added that several of the more gallant London critics bestow 
high praise upon Mrs. Duberly. 


Fine Arts. 


Coun’s Voracr ov Lire. Engraved by James Smillie. Published 
by Subseription.—It is with unaffected pleasure that we find, in this 
series of Engravings—three of which are before us—a testimonial to the 
memory of one of the foremost of American artists, and at the same time 
a proof of the high degree of excellence to which Art has attained in this 
country. Bat in order duly to welcome them, it is not necessary that 
we should egain describe the works themselves. Who does not know— 
from description, from a sight of the original pictures, or from possession 
of either outlined or inferior reproductions—who, we say, is not familiar 
with the simple but beautiful Allegory of Human Life, which Mr. Cole 





designed and executed in colours, and which Mr. Smillie has now placed 
within the general reach by his admirable skillasa graver? =, 

We have always thought—and have, we believe, broached this idea tn 
print—that Nature designed Mr. Cole for a poet, but that chance or cir- 
cumstances made of him a painter. If that suggestion be well-based ; if, 
as we surmise, the painter’s hand did not quite keep pace with the poet’s 
finely imaginative mind, Mr. Smillie smooths down the discrepancy; and 
we confess that, through his perfect appreciation and most faithful ren- 
dering of the original, we form a higher opinion than before of Mr. Cole’s 
intellectual and moral and artistic calibre. This Voyage of Life, under 
its present aspect, may be set daily before the eyes of thousands; and 
we hope that it may. We give the enterprise our hearty good wishes, 
not only because it is creditable to the spirit and liberality of the indi- 
vidual who has undertaken it, but also because the dissemination of such 
works is calculated to do good. We have but te add that the size of 
these fine prints is twenty-three inches by fifteen, exclusive of the letter- 
ing, and that they may take rank with the very best line-engravings 
ever executed ia this country. Presuming that specimens of them will 
be visible at the print-sellers’ or booksellers’ establishments ia all the 
principal towns of the Continent, where the 4/bion is read, we advise dis- 
tant readers to enquire for them. 

saemadlilasdltgihtiatonlii 


BUILDING AND ARCHITECTURE IN LONDON. 


We have lately had occasion to criticise our British manufactures with 
some severity. The degradation of sentiment which they too often evince 
both in the choice and in the combination of materials, their distinctive 
excellence being, not that they are masterpieces of art, but that they are 
miracles of cheapness, is not very gratifying to our national self-compla- 
cency. This glorification ef cheapness in the wealthiest country in the 
world is simply a disgrace to us, and so long as it is allowed to interfere 
with art must keep it in Egyptian bondage, demanding bricks and with- 
holding straw. But, if British decorative art is generally in this low 
estate, we are only too happy to be able to single out at least one branch 
of it which is fall ef promise. Of all those arts which combine the useful 
with the beautiful there is not one that has descended in this country to 
such degradation as architecture, and there is not one which now gives 
greater hope for the future. That very little of the architecture of the 
last century and the present is beautiful is not the heaviest charge ‘hat 
we have to bring against it; the heaviest charge is that it is utterly 
false, utterly inappropriate, and not durable. Domestic, palatial, eccle- 
siastical—no matter what the style of building,—there is not much of 
the masonry of the last hundred years which the educated eye can com- 
template with pleasure. Which of us in his heart of hearts admires Ox- 
ford-street or t-street? Forget for a moment the immense wealth 
contained in the warehouses that line these busy thoroughfares, forget 
that the streets are paved with gold, and look up calmly at those plas- 
tered walls and wooden pillars, and festoons of stueco flowers, and say 
whether in the nature of the materials or of the forms into which those 
materials are wrought asything can be more false, inappropriate, clumay,. 
futile, transitory? In ye se ereners it is true there is some attempt at 
regularity of outline. Oxford-street makes no such pretension ; but the 
pretentious formality, the regiments of pillars and houses in the one, are 
even more unhappy tan the graceless disorder, the mob of houses and 
pillars, in the other. ; 

But a worse fault than the unsightliness of the buildings, the inappro- 

riateness and uselessness of the Corinthian pillars tuck on the fronts, 
fs the falsehood of all this decoration. It is all paint and plaster,—be- 
low are good bricks ; and, as the Red Indian paints his face with ver- 
milion and yellow ochre, or merchants daub their shop fronts with mor- 
tar, and mark it with lines, eo that it may have the appearance of large 
stones. Compare the fronts of these houses with the backs ; the front is 
all smiles and hypocrisy—the back tells the ugly trath that the great 
mass is got up for show. People who do not regard these things minute- 
ly, who, perhaps, have never thought of them, or have become hardened 
by their constant presence, have little idea to what an extent this trick- 





ery of architecture is practised. In churches roofs are constructed of 


wood whfch it would be impossible to poise in stone, and for the sake of 
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a transitory surprise the wood is painted like stone, so that every mo- 
ment we expect it to drop on neds. It is worth purchasing this 
«miserable su at the expense of the disgust which follows? Itisa 
recommendation of this unendurable style of architecture that it is not 
very durable, as may be inferred from the girders and other iren supports 
by which the walls are rivetted together. But this, in fact, is the crown- 
ing proof of the absurdity of the whole system of building. How many 
houses in London are built to last more than 100 or 200 years? Con- 
trast London with Rome—the Eternal City. Three hundred years hence 
the present architecture on the banks of the Thames will be as clean 
swept away as wigwams on the banks of the St. Lawrence. F 

Although the buildings which are rising around us are anything but 
perfeet, and in very many instances are open te severe criticism, there is 
no doubt that they are immensely in advance of previous attempts, and 
for the most part they give evidenee of earnest striving in the right di- 
rection. Fortunately, in architecture there is not now much of the false 
worshipping of cheapness ; the tendency is rather to profuse expenditure 
—a fault not less to be avoided, as resulting in abominable ostentation. 
From the extreme ef shabbiness we have now rushed to the extreme of 
prodigality—the more generous fault; and with such opportanities it 
an only be the fault of the architect if the materials are perishable and 
false, or if the arrangements are stupid and inconsistent. Within the last 
few years there has been an impetus given to architecture which we hope 
will continue, and in the metropolis we have seen a greater number than 
usual of remarkable new edifices. New Cannon-street is a prodigious ad- 
vance in our street architecture, and one is gladd to see the honest brick 
showing itself frankly with stone facings. One of the worst faults of our 
streets is their monotony ; be their styles ever so goed, they naturally 
tire one with endless repetition, and we hope that other districts of Lon- 
don, in planning new streets, will not, because Cannon-street is praige- 
worthy, repeat it ad nauseam. Indeed, the variety of styles displayed 
in late erections induces the belief that this fault will be entirely avoided, 
and that street will be no more like street than the Carlton Clubhouse is 
like the Palace at Westminster, the Palace at Westminster like Mr. Hol- 
ford’s in Park-lane, that like the new church in Margaret-street, or that, 
again, like the new Irvingite church in Gordon-square. The new church 
in Margaret-street and the Carlton Clubhouse agree in this,—that they 
both seek the aid of colour, although, perhaps, the latter alone is success- 
ful in the experiment. The red and black and yellow bricks and the gray 
— of the church have a rather sombre effect externally ; of the internal 

ect of granite, serpentine, Derbyshire spar, and green bricks we are not 
able to speak. 

But, whether cuecessful in treatment or not, what we regard with so 
much satisfaction in this and some other late epecimens of architecture is 
the honesty of the work ; and for this we have to thank, in the first in- 
stance, the late Mr. Pugin. With all his crotchets and with an absurd at- 
tachment, not merely to the spirit, but to the letter of medievalism, he 
has perhaps done more for architecture than any of those who run him 
down. He it was who first exposed the shams and concealmeats of mo- 
dern architecture, and contrasted it with the heartineas and siacerity of 
medixval work. He showed the fair outside of a modera building having 
No relation to its construction, except that of ‘@ screen to hide its clumsy 
makeshifts. He then showed how the first principle of medieval work 
was to expose construction, and not to hide it, but to adornit. A mo- 
dern building, for example, conceals its flying buttresses with a dead 
wall ; aa ancient one exposes them, and derives a principal charm from 
these contrivances being seen. It is the law ofall the old architecture,— 
there is nothing which it fears to show ; it rather invites inspection within 
and without ; whereas concealment was for long the rule of modern Bri- 
tish architecture—concea!ment of the real materials—conceal ment of the 
manner of construction, Pugin is dead—died, we believe, in distress. Let 
us remember to his honour that if now there seems to be the dawn of a 
better architecture, if our edifices seem to be more correct in taste, more 

uine in materia!, more hovest in construction, and more sure to last, 

t was he who first showed us that our architecture offended not only 

Seam the laws of beauty, but also against the laws of morality.—Len- 
lon €8. 


Tue Crystal Pauace at SypENHAM.—Two reports relating to the 
‘management and fivancial position of the Crystal Palace have lately 
-been presented. 

The first emanates from “a Committee of Shareholders ; according to 
whose estimate, a further sum of £70,000 will suffice for all liabilities up 
to March next. They recommend the immediate appointment of a man- 





ing Director, not a member of the Board, who should be required to re- 

e on the spot; and the payment of the Board, as well as the Director 
in question. Active measures are in progress for exhibiting some of the 
works of art and industry recently displayed at Paris; next year is to 
witness the completed fountain-system at work, throwing its 20,000 jets ; 
and an extended scheme of special exhibitions is advocated. With res- 

t to three chief points referred to the Committee’s deliberation,—Sun- 
y-opening, a change of the reserve-day from Saturday to some other 
day, aod au immediate issue of life-tickets, with a view to the reduction 
of capital—the Committee discountenance the first two, and do not see 
their way clear to the third. ‘They believe that a Sunday-opening 
would be a great educational advantage to the public ; but they could 
recommend nothing which involved the risk ofa forfeiture of the Company’s 
charter. By that charter, no one is to be ‘ admitted on the Lord’s Day 
in consideration of any money-payment, whether made directly or indis 
pie or unless the express sanction of the Legislature shall bave been 
obtain The Committee consider that the only course for those who 
are in favour of Sunday-opening is to obtain an alteration of the law.” 
This oe is undoubtedly honourable, and it appears to us politic 
as we. . 

The second report comes from the Directors, and is more exclusively 
financial. They concur with the Committee in stating that a sam of 
70,000/. is required to pay all libilities and finally close the capital-ac- 
count ; and they consider that this sum can be raised “ by exercising the 

wer already intrusted to them by the shareholders, and without any 

h creation of capital. They also propose for introduction into Par- 
liament a bill containing a clause “ to empower the Directors to issue life 
tickets in exchange for shares or stock of the Company, and thereby to 
extinguish such shares or stock, and thus to reduce the capital of the 
Company.”’ 
The following are among the most prominent statistics in the two re- 


ports. Inthe twelvemonth ended the 30th June last, the number of visi- 


tors was 1,322,008; for the current twelvemonth the estimate is 1,200,000 
= an income of 86,500/. ; while the total revenue from al! sources 

about 100,000/. The estimate for future annual expenditure is 73,000/. 
The total expenditure up to the 3lst October last was 1,292,000/., in- 
creased by pending liabilities to 1,422,000/. The total receipts amounted 
to 1,330,500/. 

‘rhese details enforce the ardaousness of the task whieh the Crystal 
Palace Company have undertaken. They include items of fair omen, 
however ; and one feels, even on the most dispassionate consideration, 
that the public owes it to itself, and to the Company as originators of 
& magnificent enterprise, to make that omen good.—London paper, Dec. 
29. (Great differences of opinion exist amongst the Managers, and there 
is much newspaper squibbiog on the subject.) 





BaLp ParaseoLocy or THe Court Newsman.—Onr great people, like 
the little, have been enjoying the Christmas in their homes, and the pub- 
lic has to be told as much. The herald of the morn describes them—but 
in his special slang. They have friends and relatives with them, but it 
is unpolite to be so descriptive and suggestive. The word “ triend’’ im- 
‘plies feeling, “rela'ive” may suggest emotion,—which is impossible ex- 
cept at church, a weddiog-breakfast, and a public-speechmaking. The 
friends and relatives must be abstracted, and the great are painted during 
— Christmas as being surrounded by “‘a circle.” The Dake 
and ess of Richmond are surrounded by a circle; the Marchioness 

. (Dowager) of ee, Viscount and Viscountess Palmerston, Lord 
and Lady Asbburton, the Duke and Dachess of Bedford, are all encircled. 
But there are varitties : the Richmond is a “ family” circle, the Bedford 
a “select,” the Londonderry “ numerous family,’ the Ashburton “ se- 
lect,” the Palmerston “ numerous and distinguished.” These differences 
must mean something : evidently the Richmond circle is not select, nor 
any of them but the Pelmerston “ distinguished.” But selected from 
what? distinguished from or by what? 

Other nobles have, not acircle, but a “ party ;” only the treatment of 
or by the party differs. The Duke and Duchess of Northumberland are 
at their own house “ with” a party ; the Duke and Duchess of Suther- 
land “ have a family Party the Earl of Cardigan is “ surrounded ;”’ 

the Marquis of Lansdowne is “entertaining.” The process with the cir- 
cle also varies: Richmond is “ surrounded” by the circle, Palmerston 
“has” it, Ashburton “entertains,” Bedford is “receiving” it. How is 
a circle received? As in young lady’s game of “les graces?” 

Those who have neither party nor circle have “company,” and treat it 
differently. Sidney Herbert is “receiving it”—hospitably ; Stanley of 


—between having, reeeiving, being surrounded, and entertaining? There 
must be a difference, as the terms are stadiously chosen ; and the in- 
quiry suggests maoy speculative probabilities as to the mysteries of the 
several processes. 

The account of the venerable Lansdowne is highly descriptive ; 
but we fask whether in decorum it should be publicly stuck in the 
papers !— 

“The Marquis of Lansdowne is entertaining a distinguished es at Bo- 
a The noble Marquis will receive company unti! the middle of next 
month.” 

How the eloquent insignificance, working iteelf up into a fine phrensy, 
contrives to suggest an exhaustless fund of drollness and receptivity !— 
London paper, Dec 29. 


Ay Over-poss or Zea, xp Irs Rewanv.—Ia an address to the King 
of Sardinia from “the inhabitants of Edinburgh”—to wit, some 
three or four hundred at a public meeting—were various expres- 
sions of theoligical vituperation, such as “ the mimie thumders of the Va- 
tican ;” and the King was described as treating the opposition of Rome 
“with merited contempt.’’ When the address from the Corporation of 
Edinburgh was presented to the King in London,jthe Lord Provost stated 
the general purport of the other address ; and the precise terms, it seems, 
were only made knowa to the King afterwards. The tone of his acknow- 
ledgments to other. addresses—his hearty acceptance of approval from 
Protestants—is well koown; but to the address in question the King, 
through his Mivister, after a preface of courteous acknowledgment, made 
this reply— — 

“T comet conceal from you, that it is with extreme regret that his Ma- 
jesty has been informed of the expressions of contempt (expressions de 
mépris) by which your address stigmatizes the Court of Rome. The 
King, as well as his predecessors, has considered it a duty to maintain the 
civil power in his hands intact. He may have deplored profoundly the line 
of conduct which the Holy See has thought it its duty to adopt towards 
him of late years; but, destended as he is from a long line of Catholic 
princes, and sovereign of subjects almost entirely Roman Catholics, he 
cannot admit of words of reprobation thus severe, and, above all, inju- 
rious towards the head of that Church on earth. He cannot share 
in these contemptuous thoughts, which not ouly could not enter into 
his heart, but, above all, could never find place in a reply such as I 
have the honour to address to you. 

“ Your address farther expresses the hope that his Majesty may extend 
to his eubjects of all creeds the same privileges which have been conceded 
to the Vaudois. I am happy in being able to inform you that your wishes 
are already accomplisbed. King Charles Albert, in emancipatiog the 
Vanudois, desired to extend this measure, not only to the Protestants of 
all denominations, but even to the Israelites, who ia his states enjoy in 
common the same rights, civil and religious. 

“In thus indicating the well known sentiments of the Kiug, I have no 
doubt that I have secured for him an additional title to your esteem ; for, 
as a Roman Catholic sovereign, he has proved that, in his eyes, religion 
is the symbol of tolerance, ot union, and of liberty, and that one of the 
principles whica form the basis of his government is liberty of consci- 
ence,” _ 

It should be added, that the address which has elicited the above reply 
called forth at the time expressions of disapprobation from many who felt 
regret to see the name of the city ot Ediabargh stamped upon a docu- 
ment characterized by so little prudence and good taste—London paper, 
Dec. 29. 


A Parriarcuat Oak —We have received a piece of the old timber 
taken from the remains unburnt at the late fire at Stirling Castle, 
which the governor has been 80| 
soon as to sate . a 
posal of our friend, Mr. Peter!— 5 
Mackenzie. It came from “ the| { Sapwood, 15 years. 
Douglas Room,” which is said'—103 years old. 
to be the most ancient part of! 
the old castle. How long it may|—100 years old. 
be since the tree that produced 
it was felled we have no means 
of knowing ; but it must have!_<o years old. 
lain in its place for several cen-| 
turies, inasmuch as James II. of!__70 years old. 
Scotland, who stabbed the Dou. 
glas in the room it floored, died,|—60 years old. 
we think, in 1456, at which time 
Stirling Castle was an ancient) 59 years old. 
fortress. It is not a little curious 
to find that this wood, of such 
high antiquity, is that of Quercus; 40 years old. 
sessiliflora, as every piece .° very 
aneient English Oak which we 
have yet seen has invariably prov-}—30 years old. 
ed to be. 


The annexed is an exact mea- 
sure of the annual rings in the 
specimen before us; from which 
it appears to have grown pretty 
fast for the first 30 years, after 
which its rate of increase gradu-}— 10 years old. 
ally diminished, till at last the an- 
nual rings can with difficulty be 
counted even with the aid of a 
magnifying glass. That it must 
therefore have been produced in an unfavourabie climate would seem 
eertain. In fact, the sapwood, now in a state of decay, formed so 
slowly that the tree could not have gained half an inch in diameter 
in 15 years.— Scotch paper. 








—90 years old. 


—20 years old. 





Paris Fasniens.—The wintry winds which have now set in with rigour 
have caused an incessant display of warm outdoor toilettes. Wadded 
manteaus and furs are indispensable. Cloth dresses are more than ever 
in demand ; they are composed of a skirt fastened round the waist by a 
buckle behind ; the casaque has turned basques, in which are two pock- 
ets—ene for the pocket handkerchief, the other for the portmonnaie. 
Half pagode sleeves, with slashed cuffs and large jet buttons on each 
band. The body is closed at front, with velvet brandebourgs and but- 
tons. The collar is also of velvet, and lined with satin. 

The rotondes, or small velvet talmas, are much in demand, and the 
manteaux-burnous are still in favour for sortie de bal or evening parties, 
they are generally made of Angora cloth, and trimmed with passemente- 
ries in the Oriental style. Large square shawls for morning wear, or 
wraps for the carriage or railroad, are also made of Argora cloth.—The 
moire antique was never in greater vogue than at present. It is not only 
employed for ladies’ dresses, but some of the most elegant costumes for 
children are composed of the same material. Lace is the favourite orna- 
ment for this fabric, although the mode for placing bands of velvet upon 
moire antique in darker shades is still much in vogue. Those bands are 
sometimes embroidered in silk and jet.—The taffetas is not less in favour 
than the moire antique, droguets aud brocades. They are trimmed with 
velvet, passementerie and lace. Taffetas will be mach worn for evening 
dress. 

Bodies cnt square, with plastrons 4 la Pompadour, are still in favour ; 
they permit the display of the elegant oy | now so fashionable.—Small 
basquines of velvet, called Ja Sultane, are trimmed with sable or ermine. 
The pagoda sleeves are trimmed to match. We have seen an elegant 
sortie du bal of terry velvet, trimmed with a deep white guipure. The 
ae hg trimmed with a deep blonde, which falls over the face and forms 
a veil. 

A visiting dress of moire, with broad satin stripes. The skirt hasa 
train behind without any ornament. Body with baeques, trimmed with 
black lace. The sleeves are flat at top, and very large at bottom, and 
trimmed with laces of different widths —A robe of gros de Tours, trimmed 
with five flounces, edged with ruches of ribbon. The same garniture 
forms bretelles. Fringe is much employed, both for full dress and more 
simple costume. 

Amongst the newest materials, the robes Memphis, of which we spoke 
formerly, are charming for evening toilette. The ekirts are without gar- 
niture, being covered with immense bunches of flowers, forming pyramids. 
The robes neige, with flounces trimmed in designs of plush, have a pretty 
silvery appearance at night, and are decidedly elegant. The taffe- 
tas with camaieux lozenges; the flounces trimmed with velvet and 
fringe. Those with Pompadour flounces—the moires antiques—with 
broad stripes, Each partake of the same degree of favour, the difference 
consisting only ia their appropriation. Some are for small evening par- 
ties, others for full dress toilettes. After these follow a crowd of mate- 
rials—beautiful, although simple—with bayaderes flounces in running 
patterns, or bunches of embroidered bouquets ; added to these are the 
popling, the broches damasks, the plaid taffetas and other faucy dresses. 





Alderley is only “ seeing eompany’’—from the window? 
What is the practical difference between party, circle, and company ? 


Bonnets are stiil worn very far back onthe head. The trimmings vary 
according to taste. We have lately seen among many very elegant ones 





one formed of ruby velvet, with a thin front: on each side was a tuft of 
short curled feathers, the same colour as the velvet ; and round the front 
edge a deep black lace, which was thrown back, and fell over the cur- 
tain, Inside the front was a roll of velvet, accompanied with sky-blue 
banging flowers.—For full drese, some bonaets have lately been made 
of several crossway pieces of crape, and between each of them a row of 
pointed blonde, a blonde to mateh falling over the curtsin; sprays of 
flowers with crape leaves ornamented the outside, and were the oaly trim- 
ming under the front.—Boanets composed of several shades of the same 

material are both new and elegant, especially when made of velvet, and 
trimmed with shaded velvet fowers to match.—The beaver bonnet of the 
present season surpass anything of the kind yet seen, both for elegance of 
shape and beauty of ornaments.—Another very pretty bonnet was of gro- 
seille velvet, trimmed with black lace, and feathers shaded black and gro- 
seille. The shape was Pamela. The cap was made of white blonde, trim- 
med with bunches of white lilies of the valley, mixed with coques of gro- 

seille velvet. The? following are elegant dreas boanets:—Ouae of white 
cannele satin; the crown was round, aud covered with a white blonde 
falling over the curtain, which was extremely wide. At the edge of the 

front was another blonde, also thrown back. Imside,a rache, with a bou- 
quet of scarlet velvet flowers. Another of pick terry velvet, shaded and 
spotted. From the crown to the front it wascovered with bands of cross- 
way velvet, interlaced. A curled pink feather formed a wreath round 
the;bonnet, beginning at the curtain. The cap was made of a very fall 
rucbe of tulle, with a small bouquet of roses placed quite at the edge. 

The following are among the most charming ball dresses we have seen : 
—A dress of rose coloured taffetas; double skirt, each of them trimmed 
with a row of curled feathers ; the same trimming on the berthe ; the body 
long waisted and pointed. A dress of sky blue silk, entirely covered with 
white lace floances; the berthe composed of white lace, and the sleeves, 
which were very short, trimmed with one frilloflace. We have seen some 
dresses trimmed with crape flounces—some merely cut out in large scol- 
lops, aot edged ; the others trimmed with a narrow flounce. This has a 
charming effect.—A dress of tulle, trimmed with bouillonnées more than 
half way up the skirt. These bouillons were epotted rather closely with 
very small chrysanthemams. The body folded across the front and back 
oa the front, and upon the sleeves were small bunches of flowers similar 
to those on the skirt. The coiffare of narrow velvets, and flowers to match 
those on the dress. 

The head dresses are principally composed of flowers and narrow vel- 
veu ribbons, but all placed at the back of the head, which is quite covered 
with the head dress, The coiffare Erigone is composed of a bunch of dif- 
ferent coloured grapes, mixed with small wreaths of flowers so exquisitely 
formed as to appear quite natural. Feathers form an elegant head dress 
for full dress, and are gaining favour, and will, we think, be much wora 
this summer. 


Tua Wssrmister PLay.—At the enactment of the Westminster Play, 
during the week, the old hall of the Westminster School Dormitory has 
been crowded to the very utmost ; and, indeed. it would still have been 
filled, had its space been twice as capacious. The play was the Phormio 
of Terence. In these representations, of course, only the more intelli- 
gent and scholarly portions of society form the audience, and it is plea- 
sant and carious to see how keenly the plot is followed, and how vividly 
the principal situations are appreciated. Nota witticism misses its hearty 
and immediate laugh, not oue sharp reply its pgint. Those semi-jocose, 
semi-philosopbical remarks which embody so much knowledge of human 
nature in a light and off-hand style, and which prove Terence to have 
been a traly acute “man of the world ”’—all these are caught up at once 
in the applause of those present. The new features each year are, of 
course, the prologue and the epilogue, and this year the war furnishes 
melancholy contributions to the materials available. In the prologue, a 
touching reference is made to the late Lord Raglan —the opportanity 
being the first which his memory has had of receiving this particular kind 
of acknowledgment at Westminster School. Others whom the great 
Eastera conflict has removed, and who rank among the worthies of West- 
minster School, whose imageries are new to be added to its mortuary 
gallery, ure also placed upon the same poetic pedastal— London paper, 

ec. 22. 

PLEASGRES AND CoMFoRTS, UNDER THE AUSTRIAN ConcorpaT.— Vienna, 
Dec. 18.—A physician had a little party last Saturday, which ended, 
somewhat uopileasantly. One of the guests sat down tu the piano and 
played a quadrille, and the Viennese, who never lose an epportanity of 
dancing, began to trip it on the light fantastic toe. A gendarme, who 
chanced to be passing, went to the apartment in which the amusement 
Was going on, aad, to the horror of the assembled guests, walked the 
virtuoso off to thepolice-prisou. It is Advent, and music for dancing is 
prohibited by the Archbishop of Vienna! 

Schillor’s Don Carlos was given on Sunday last ia the Vienna Theatre, 
but, to the astonishment of the audience, Domingo, the King’s confessor, 
appeared as a mailed knight. It need not be said that the ecclesiastical 
“ censure” has already begun. 





Jenny Linp’s ENGAGEMENTS.—There are a variety of statements abroad 
in the papers as to the terms of this vocalist’s engagement with Mr. Mit- 
chell. The Revue et Gazette Musicale de Paris says that Mr. Mitchell 
has engaged Mme. Jenny at the rate of £500 for each concert; but the 
Musical World says that the paper is out in its reckoning—that the 
speculation is not Mr. Mitchell’s but Madame Goldschmidt’s own, and 
that Mr. Mitchell has simply andertaken the direction of it. Now we 
will just give our readers the information that has come to our know- 
ledge in this matter, and we have it from a quarter on whieh we can 
place reliance. Mr. Mitchell has engaged Madame Goldschmidt and her 
husband for twenty weeks, and for that period they are to receive £20,- 
000, on the condition that they perform at three concerts in each week. 
We have also heard that an eminent musical firm offered to give Mr. 
Mitchell £5,000 for bis engagement.— Sussex Express. 


Purrs.—Several paragraphs have appeared in the papers relative to 
Jenny Lind’s terms of engagement: some state that she is to receive 
£20,000 for a series of concerts, others that Mr. Mitchell gives her £500 
a-night. These are mere puffs. Thespeculation is her own, Mr. Mitchell 
merely receiving a commission as her agent.—Londen Atlas. 

If Mr. Mitchell has given the exorbitant lady the sum set down, we 
hope he will burp his fingers. This fearful artistic greed is the ruia of all 
art. 

CHANGES IN THE House or Peers puRING THE Past Year. The fol- 
lowing members of the peerage of the Waited Kifgdom have died since 
the lst of January, 1855. The Dukes of Manchester and Somerset, the 
Marquis of Thomond, the Earls of Sefton, Leitrim, Caithness, Caledon, 
Stanhope, Carysfort, and Antrim ; Viscounts Boyne, Ponsonby, O'Neill, 
Lifford, Hereford, De Vesci, aud Strangford ; and Lords Raglan, Decies, 
Kenyon, Erskine, Wharaeliffe, Delamere, Ravensworth, and Truro, to- 
gether with the Baroness Basset. Of these the Marquisate of Thomond, 
and the Viscounties of Ponsonby and O’Neili and the Barony of Basset 
have become extinct. During the same period the Earldom of Southeak, 
a Scottish title attained in the rebellion of the last century, has been re- 
stored in the person of Sir James Carnegie, Bart., Mr. E. B. Roche, late 
M.P. for County Cork has been raised to the [rish peerage as Lord Fer- 
moy, and Mr. Baron Parke has been created an Eaglish peer by the title 
of Lord Ampthill. 

SHAKSPEARE oN MopERN Bonnets.— Punch has lately been publishing 
some curious “ Illustrations of Shakspeare,” the main merit of which has 
consisted in the accompanying wood-cuts, wherein they have been made, 
for better or worse. to suit our own peculiarities. One appeared, the 
other day, decidedly good ; and though we canuot transfer it bodily to 
our columns, the mere mention of it may amuse those who have not seen 
it in the original form. The scene rendered is from “ The Taming of the 
Shrew,” Act 1V, Scene 3. Petruchio is scornfully holding out to the 
scowling and scolding Katherine one of those little oddities fucetiously 
called bonnets. Here is the point in the dialogue : 

Petruchio. “ Why *tis a cockle, or a walnut shell, 
A knack, a toy, a trick, a babys’ cap ; 
Away with it, come let me have a bigger.” 
Katharine. “ I'll have no bigger ; this doth fit the time—" 








Saving “No” To Her Masesty.—The next theatrical performance at 
Windsor Castle is to take place on the 10th inst., when the entertain- 
ments will consist of Mr. Planchés drama of 4 Wonderful Woman, 
and Mr. J. Oxenford’s farce of Only a Halfpenny. Mr. Coaries Mathews 
was, we believe, to have appeared at the following representation on the 
24th ; Mr. Kean has, however, received a communication from him, ia 
which he states that he is expressly forbiddeu by Mr. E. T. Smith to per- 
form at Windsor—London paper, Jan. 5. (Mr. Smith thas repays the 
Coart, for not patronising Drury Lane.) 





A Prewe-nor Nove.ty.—Preliminary puffs are beginning ‘to herald 
the anticipated blowings of a “new musical phenomenoa,” on a penny 
whistle ; and it is expected that the Londoners will in due season reeeive 
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ay as liberally - his ee 4 Pub 

1 . The name of the gifted performer CCO 5 
eee ee 2 Piccolo; out of which he gets such ——— 
effects, and such a large measure, that if he wants a few pounds - as 
nothing to do but to whistle for it. As “society” makes & point : go 
ing mad after something every year, there is a chance that the — - 
Piper may beeome the subject of next season’s insanity. We regret, or 
the sake of the artist, who is unfortunately blind, that the prone are 
not “ piping times ;” but we dare say that his performances, if they - 
as clever as they have beeg represented to be, will abundantly pay the 
piper. —- 

LL Done, Mapame Tossavup!—An ingenious device has appeared 
to eel of fire over the entrance of Madame Tussaud’s ep my TY 
in Baker-street. It was taken from the initial letters of the wes . os 
Sovereigns—Victoria, Napoleon, Victor, and Medjid: which yie e 
short and happy word VNVM. 


ew Omnrpus Scueme iv Lonpon.—The project for the formation 
Pray omnibus company has met with a sturdy resistance on the part 
of a great number of the regular “ Bus-men,’”’ and placards of & very ex- 
citing nature have been for some days posted in the City, to counteract 
what is considered to be a “foreign innovation.” As every available 
point is posted with these bills, the congregation of idlers and the jeering 
of the “ Bus-men” have created such a perfect nuisance, that the police 
were diligently employed on Wednesday in preventing more bills being 
posted, and in pulling down and defacing any already put up.—Lendon 
weekly paper, Jan. 5. 


the phenemenon, and 


Won’r Pay Too Dear ror It.—A few days since, a “ Lancashire 
mon,” a near relative of a well-known manufacturer in the neighbourhood 
of Manchester, was travelling in a railway-carriage in which were two 
other Lancashire men discussing the peace or war question, without. as 
je usual in such cases, either party being able to convince the other that 
his doctrine was the best and the most desired by the country. At last 
one of the two, turning to our friend, said, “ Naa sur, to judge fra yaur 
appearance an clooas, aw ehud say yaw’d be an advocate 0’ pe-ass ; but 
aw sbod laake to hear yaur opinion on’t.” “Sooa yaw shall,” was the 
response ; “ Aw’m as much for pe-ass as yaw or avy other mon, bat aul 
be d—d if aw’d gie threebaupence for a pennorth on’t.”—Liverpool Al- 
bion. 
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PROBLEM No. 369. 
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White to play, and checkmate in five moves. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 368. 


: ooh 6 . x + 47 

. Qto cb. to K 2 (best 
2. Rieke Ktek a” } 
3. K Kt P moves. Anything. 

4. Qor R checkmates. 








To Cor RESPONDENTS.—M.M. (Trenton,) E.B.C. (Boston) and many others : 
thanks for names sent assubscribers to the Chess Magazine.—All teld, C.H.8. 
has received about fifty names already. So soon as the number reaches one 
hundred and fif ty, definite arrangements will be made for its immediate issue. 





ost Office Notice.—The Mails for EUROPE, per U.S. Steamer BALTIC, will close 
at this Office on SATURDAY, the 2nd day of February, at 1034 o’clock, A.M. bs 
ISAAC V. FOWLER, Postmaster. 


LIGHT AND HEALTHY BREAD. 
JAMES PYLE’S DIETETIC SALERATUS. 
"THE great perfe attained in the purification of Saleratas, places it high in dem-ud amcngst 
r thine coksumens wie amnet “ Poe and wholesome article. Its superiority over anything 
yet in use is acknowledged by all that try it, and ite merits only need to be known, wheuce it 
will take place of every other Saleratus in the market. It has 
DOUBLE THE AMOUNT OF RAISING PROPERTIES 
that common Saleratus has, and ie, therefore, less expensive ; and every mother who has regard 
for the health of her children will not fail to use it. Medical men unanimously admit that the 
excess of acrid alkali contained in common Saleratas, which being constantly consumed in bread, 
is very destructive to health. It d the h, secretes in the system, and is the cause 
of many afflictions that sare not aware of. But there is no danger in using the DIET- 
ETIC BSALERATUA, it being free from all impurities, containing only the necessary qualities 
for raising, which is sufficient to prodace 
ONE EIGHTH MORE BREAD, 
of a better quality, from the barrel of flour, than can be obtained by any other process. It is 
much superior to Super-earbonate of Sede for making short biscuit, and all kinds of cake, None 


will dispute this after trying it. : 
ieee JAMES PYLF, 114 Warren Street, New York. 


And sold by Grocers and Drnggists generally. 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEw, 
Sub ipti Ni Dollars per ear. 

seription NDON PUNCH, » 
SUBSCRIPTION FIVE DOLLARS PER YEAR. 


A™ OTHER ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL NEWSPAPERS, ARB SUPPLIED 
te subseribera in the C1TY, or will be mailed to any part of the United States or Canada, 











from 
CHARLES WILLMER’S 
Universal English and Foreign Newspaper Offices. 
NEW YORK, LIVERPOOL, and BELFAST. 


ARTUR WILUMER, Agent, 
CHARLES WILLMER, 07 Fulton Street (2nd Floor), New York. 


19 -outh John Street, Liverpool. 


EUROPEAN TIMES OFFICE. 

NO. 42 NASSAU STREKET, NEW YORE. 
WILLMBE & ROGERS,IM’ORTER OF FOREIGN BOOKS AND NEWSPAPERS. 
heme & ROGERS aretheonl” .uthorized Agentsin the United States forthe Jilus 

trated News, whichthey supply by singlenumbers topurchasers,to annusisul- 
scribers and tothe wholesaletrade. 
Volames 24 and 25 contain highly descriptive Pictures and Maps ,andeverythingofinterestre- 
(ating to the War, land and sea-fights, battles and sieges. 
Tolume 26 willcommence with the publication of Jan. 6,1855. Completesetsand single ve- 
ames, bound in cloth and gilt, are always on sale. 
¥oreign Newspapersdeliveredin any partof New Yorkimmediately on arrival ofthestesm- 
ships, or forwarded by mail. 
Subserlptionsreceived for every Newspaper or Periodicalpublishedin GreatBritain, lreland, 
the Uoatinent of Karope, East [udies, China,or any part ofthe world. 
Books imported singly or in quantities. 
CHARLES K. WILLMER, 
LONGDON M. ROGERS. 
THE STANDARD SHERRY, 
$6 per Dozen.—$2 per Gallon.—in Quarter Casks, $1 80 per Gal. 
N Excellent Wine for Table Use, in the place of Claret, during the Winter Season, Itis 
delicate, free from all acidity, and strongly recommended for invalids. 
IMPERIAL AMONTILLADO. An exceedingly choice dry Sherry, very rarely met with in 
this Market. $10 ore dozen. 
OTARD AND HENNESSY’S FINEST BRANDIES. $600 per gallon. $15 00 per dozen. 
Warranted 4th proof, as imported. 
EXTRA CHOICE OLD PORT. Bottled in Oporto 1848. $1200 per dozen. 
“CROWN” OLD MALT WHISKEY. Lovers of Fine Flavoured Toddy will de well to 
ry this. $300 per gallon. 
ALLSOPP’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE. In 6-dozen Cases, $12 00. 
LONDON AND DUBLIN STOUT, SUOTCH ALE, STILTON CHEESE, &e., 
For Sale by ARTHUR KENDALL, Wine Merchant, 
No.7 William Street, New Yerk. 





BFFICAcIOUs CURE FOR CORNS, BUNIONS, CALLOSITIES, 

Nails Growing into the Flesh, and every Disorder of the Feet, bya New aud Peculiar 
Method, without Cutting, or without causing the Slightest Pain. 

Mr. Levi, Surgeom Chiropodist, of No. 3 Conduit street, Regent street, London, and No. 50 
Bis Rue de Rivoli, Paris, patronized by the Royal Family and Nobility of Great Britain ard 
France, may be consulted from 10 o’clock in the morning untill 4 in the sfiernoen, daily, 
(under. excepted,) at NO. 91 ELEVENTH STREET, BETWEEN FIFTH AND SIXTH 
AVENUES. 

Coples of Testimonials. 
{From his Imperial Majesty, Napoleon III., Emperor of Prauece.j 
Je certifie que M. Lavi enleve les cors avec une extreme habilete. Le 
LOUIS NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, 


{From his Graee the lyny Duke of Cleveland.] 
I certify that Mr. Levi has completely cured my corns. 
Y . — CLEVELAND, 17 St. James’s Square, London. 


{From the Most Noble the Marquis of Landsdowne j 
Mr. N. Levi extracted a cornu from me with perfect facility and success. 
LANDSDOWNE, 54 Berkeley Square, London. 


[From Robert Ferguson, F'sq.. M. D., Physician in Ordinary to Her Majesty of Great Britain. } 

Mr. Levi bas most skillfully extracted two corns from my feet, without giving me the slight- 
est pain. ROBT FERGUSON, M. D. 

@ Queen street, May Fair, London, March 3, 1838. 

From Thos. Oliver Goldsmit, Eeq., M.D., Coroner of Philadelphia—I do hereby certify that 
Dr. Levi has operated upon my daughter for a nail growing in the flesh, to her as we)! as to my 
own ‘on ; also, upon a corn on her foo’. with immediate relief and without the least pain. 


as Le 
ARMS FOR SALE IN CANADA,.— 
F Rup wom SA5 A.—A List may be proeured by 
— J. K. BUCHANAN, Brantferd, 0. W. 
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VILLAGE AND FARM COTTAGES. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 346 & 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 
VILLAGE AND FARM COTTAGES. 


HE Reqvui ements of American Vill 
i age Homes considered and Suggested. With Desi 
for such Houses of Moderate Cost W. Cleaveland liam Samuel 
D. Backus. 1 vol., 8vo, I lustrated w yoo Dodges. Price, — ne - 
The work is profeeredly tptended ts eee fon Re cannot afford to build si 
“ 3 5 ort bum ‘ord to ve- 
ly. The design is will carried out. We have here some twe dozen cottages and a ot 
varions size, ncrommodation and style, ranging, im ‘estimated cost, from $620 to 
humble elevatior & are, for the most part, simple and ; tastefully set off with accom: pania- 
ments of shrub ané@ tree, and shew how beaut.fal rural eottages may and owzht to become 
The floor plans and sec’ions show that the attention given to the internal arrangements have 
been most careful and jadicicus. To make communication between the rooms and yet to 
ineure privacy and se: lusion, to facilitate the work ofa housekeld with few or no servants, to 
te friends, is the evident, and, we think, 


make the little abode plearant to its tama‘es and invitin 
the successful intent of the authors. Working plans a printed specifications for each house can 
This is a novel feature in architecta- 


be bad a: a trifling cost, opon application to th. . 
ral publications, and is a very judicious one. ergs, 

ruly practical hints. Any persda about to bu 

& lot, on the adop’ " ae 


The o— = — many useful ;emarks and ¢ 
may read with profit the sections on choice cf 
our forest tic bers, aud on the application of principles io details. ee CN & panting, co 
D. APPLETON AND Co. 
ALSO PUBLISH 
DOWNING’S ARCHITECTURE OF COUNTRY Hors Inding 
ges, Farm Honses, and Villas; with remarks on Interioen Poeun and 
Warming ard Ventilating With 320 Illustrations. 8vo , $4. 7 
TECTURE. 4? Steel Plates. $4 


LAFEVER’S BEAUTIES OF MODERN ARCHI 
COPARTNERSHIP NOTICE. 
J.C, DERBY bas this day assoriated with himself EDWIN JACKSON 


with, and of the frm of Painney & Co ,) and onder the firm and style of (ire ue Zz 
the br«inese (of Publishing end Selling of Books will be continted pF & JACK oe, 


the old stand, h increased facilities, at 
DERBY & JACKSON, 
Saturday, January 10th 
a , 
CAMP FIRES OF THE KED MEN 7b: A Hundd Years 
With illustrations, 12mo, $1 2% 
22nd 


Tuesday, Janua . 
Autoentic Narrative of the M. 


TDestens for Villa- 
the best modes of 





? 
Ago. By J. R. Orton, M.D. 


JACKSON AND NEW ORLEASS.” An 
ments of the American Army, rnder Andrew Jackson, befure New O 
1814-15. By Alexander Walker, (late of the N. O. Delta) 


. Reg ny Achieve- 
, 1D i 
With Frontispiece. ime 


Thursday, January 24th 
INE. * Jand. n J ina 

Be cg Harland yar and revised edition, uniform with ‘ The Hidden 

Saturday, January 26th, 
DREAMS AND REALITIES OF a PASTOR AND TE a 
pene ort ot m1 a A ACHER. By the Author of 
uesda anuary 29t 
of BOP ES re ANOnS au s ELEPHANTS, > OTHEK WILD ANIMALS 
So 7 : SA. . G, Camming. i i 
Coloured iIlnsteations. 12mo, $1 60. - With en introduction, by Bayard Taylor, 


BEARLY READY. 
THE 'SLAND OF CUBA. By Alexander Hombol¢t. Translated fi 
Notes and a rt Essay, by J. 8. Thrasher. With a Map. tae the Gpentsh, with 
TAK LOST HUNTER: A Tale of Early Times, 12mo. 
HOME. By Annaleland. 12mo. 
WO*AN’S FAITH. A Tae of Sonthern Life. 12mo. 
MARRIED, NOT MATED. A New Novel by Alice Carey. 12mo. 
THE GREEN MOUNTAIN GIRLS. A Story of Vermont. By Blythe White, Jr. One 


nest l2mo. 
THE CREOLE ORPHANS. A Tale of Lonisiana. By J. S. Peacocke, M. D , of Mississippi. 


12mo, 

BEECHER’S LECTURES TO YOUNG MEN. A New Edition 
WAU BUN; Or, The Early Day iv the North West. By Mrs, J 
8vo. Ilinstrated 2 

SIMMS’ LIFE OF GENERAL GREENE. A New Edition. 12mo. 

4 heey: =e mnSFOBY ose. 7” Colonies and Conquests, to the Divisten of the Maee- 
osian Kmpire. Inciudine the History cf Literature, Philosop! , Com 
in one ee pee + J ; 7 ay ont Ge Ptes Ane, piste 

FeRGUSON’S “fORY OF ROME. The History of the Progress and Termination f th 
Roman Republic. With a Notice of the Author, by Lord . U ; , Hie 
pope By ,» by Jeffrey. Uniform with Gillies’ His 

EWSANK’S SAYDRAULICS AND MECHANICS. A New Edition. 8vo. 

IN PRESS. 

THE COURT OF NAPOLEON ; Or, Society under the Pirst Empire. W' 
Beauties, Wits, and Heroines. By Frank B Goocrich, (“* Dick Tints”) 8vo. 
VICTORIA, Or, The World Overcome. By Caroline Chesebro. 0. 

THE SPAKKOWGRASS PAPERS. By fred 8. Comens. 12mo. ; 

oaeieL ate WOnLA oF a — HIS FRIENDS. 12mo, B Jeremy Lond. 

HE COMPLETE WORKS OF A. 38. ROE, 4 Vols. Auth ; Long I 
Ahead, &c., (including a uew vo nme.) ae COE tate 
2 Kaw BOOK, 4 iy R. Thompson, Editor of the Southern Litersry Messenger 
‘DBUD’S NECKLACE, a@ Story of the Old Virginia Frcntier. ne 
Anthor ot ** The Virginia Comedian.’’ 2 See 
a5 EW nett he See of * Isora’s Child.’ 12mo. 

THINK AN . A Beautiful Story. By Flora Neale, of Balti 

THE BROTHER CLERKS. A ‘ale of New Orleans. Ky Mar ‘Ashley —_ 

YOUNG LADY’S GUIDE TO P#RFECT GENIILITY. A New Book ot Etiquette. By 


revived by the Author. 
ohn H. Kinale, of Chicago. 


ith Portraits of Its 


12mo. 





THOMAS OLIVER GOLDSMITH, M. D., 
Philadelphia, Oet. 22, 1852. 38 Beach street, Kensington. 
From John Lioyd Martin, Esq., M.1D.—I do hereby celtify that Dr. Levi has operated on m 
feet, andextracted therefrom several corns and callosities without oceasionng me the sli htest 
pain or uneasiness, and I can, with the greatest pleasnre. recommend him as « most skilful Chi- 
ropodist. JOHN LLOYD MARTYN.M D., 
Baltimore, Dee. 4, 185°. North Charles street. 


From J. 8. McFarlane, Esq., M.D.—I heseby testify that Mr. Levi has exhibited great ekill 
and tplent in the y removal of several corns of long standing, and @ bunion and callosity, 


J. 8. MeFARLAND, M.D. 


public. 
Corner of Poydras and Vireur s'reets. 


New Orleans, Jan. 1, 1853. 


Prom Henry S. Levert, M.D.—I have just had a pain{nl corn extracted by Dr. Levi, with 
mueh skill and without pain, The operation was simple, and I believe its effects will be per- 
manent. HENRY 8S. LEVERT, M. D. 

Mobile, April 9, 18.8. 


From Thomas C. Butler, Jr., Esq.—A member of my family was eperated upon in New Or- 





A§ RESIDENT OR DAILY GOVERNESS.—AN ENGLISH LADY, well 
educated, is desirous of making a re-en ement with a family residing in C or the 
Soins, where ney servions vents be Way ' q,... a eaks Freneh ee y, and teaches Music 
and Drawing. e adve ir wo not objec’ an engegement A lier. 

A. B., care ct Messrs. Geib & Jackson, (83 Broadway, _— oa 





ANTED—A LADY, AS GOVERNFSS TO ACCOMPANY AN ENGLISH FAMILY 
to Mexice, who is competent to teach music. singing, dtawing and French, with the nsual 
pene g ® good general education, Apply to, or address, Thiers and Oliver, 110 Pearl St. 





GENTLEMAN OF CONSIDERABLE EXPERIENCE IN TUITION JS DESIR 
of obtaining an appointment as Private Tutor. as an aissstaut in an establishment. _— 
peed of a, His og y are anes, i <a let fi c with the 
t systems of education, and long practice in teaching th si 1 
mathematics. He has no objection to the Sonth or Wet, Fy ~ 
class. For further particulars please apply, personally, 
Broadway, New York. 


Indi 





pecially the 
and offers references of the highest 
or address Forbes’, Athenzum, 871 





NOTICE. 


RTHUR KENDALL, WINE MERCHANT, HAS REMOVE 
Ain St. opposite Delmonico’s. ores 


HOTEL ST. GERMAIN. 


22nd Street, 5th Avenue, Broadway. 
RANC(S RIDER RESPECTFULLY INFORMS HIS FRIENDS . E I » 
that he has leased the above Hotel, and wi!l be ready for the seceptien of Vieitore Dene 


5 SOUTH WIL- 





days. 


eh ve) New York 19th Jen. 1858 a 
ENNISTOUN, WCOD & CO., BEG TO CALL ATTENTI y SOWIN 
announcement of their Glasgow House : ae THE — 
Glasgow, Ist Jan., 185% 
We have this day oponed a branch of our house in London, under the fi 4 STouU} 
CROSS & CO, te : ! ’ rin of DENNISTOU N, 
as resident vo conducted by Mr. WILLIAM CROSS and Mr. WILLIAM CRAWFORD, 
@ take this opportunity oj stating that Mr. RORERT DENNISTOUN 
DENNISTOUN, Jun., sons of our Principal, Mr. ALEXANDER DENNISTON, ble | 
ave becn since Ist January, 1854, partners of this house and all its branches. E 
& 


J. & A. DENNISTOUN. 


FISHING AND GENERAL SPORTING TACKLE 


ESTABLISHMENT. 
2 Sets -— Diploma from the association of the Exhibitions of all Nations. 
; Gold medal’ for teen fam ihe American and Mechanics Institutes. a 
, ¢@ American Institute—the only gold medal ever awa: 
ee = of hae a | Rods, Reels and takle in the U. S. The Shove first Class ee hy bn 
jane He oy A J.& J. 0, Conroy, 65 Fulton St., N, Y., for the dest Fishing Rods, Reels and 
pe ay od nds. J. & J.C. C., request the inspection of wholesale dealers and amateurs to 
. rge and unequalled stock of the above articles, many of which are reduced in prices, 
very description of Netting for sale or made to order. 

A large quantity of Bamboo Poles. 

400 Suucewood Poles ot the best quality. 

Rods, Reels &c., made and re d. 

A fresh supply of Chinese genuine Grass Lines, 


ONICAL BURR § 
Ce in New York 8 eee LYS FLOUR, BD RO GUrERIOS TEs Bt 


fi ollar a barrel. These mills n 
Mile bes yA bys | — A and si aty Preminm Medals have been swertes tothe 
Duane Street. New Yorke ‘ost @ volume of testimonials. Warehouse for Flour aud Mills 191 

















A MB ROTYPES at BR =) rfect and ible x 
ADY’S, a pe 
BPon Glass, taken in one-fifth the time Fequired by D ond seGollibic picture 


resist the 
in Oil ond Weles Oona Durability warranted, Photographs in every style. 


ee 
STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORE AND GLASGOW. 





to 
Coloured 













EDINBURGH, 2 
NEW YORK > 20, Toms... ee eee ee --Wm. Cumming, commander. 
GLASGOW, 1,tne yee As bs . Robert Craig, commander. 


The Glasgow and N . .-...John Duncan, commander. 
ew York Steamship Company intend sailing their new and powerful steam - 


ers from New to Ghenew direct, as under 
NBU i 
G Baow Wednesday, 30th January, at 12 o’clock, noon, 
ee 





Pirst Class... .. Ratxs or Passace. 


A limited number of Third Clans prttt*:* bones oe che ceU WEES Css 08s ee 
» sions ed vy quality, properly commncers will be taken, supplied with provi- = sad 
& experienced 8 WES CINE s 05.0 00 ave TRE Ree 00 
For Freight or pase goon attached to each Steamer. 


sage, apply to 
New York City bills or Gold only taken, J. MeSYMON, 17 Broadway, N. Y. 


large b without pain, whieh had been extremely painful for man 

suffering. To persons suffering irom like cause, I would recommend them to have them re- 

mo by Dr. Levi, as an effectual cure. HOMAS C. BUTLER, Jr., 
Cincinnati, Aug., 1853. Sixth street, opposite Medieal College. 


From fi. J. Feltas, Esq.—Uneolicited by Mr. Levi, I beg leave totestify to his suceessful skil 
im having perfectly removed a large buuion of long —— without cansing any pain. 
Philadelphia, July 27, 1852. . J. FELTUS, No. 4 Boston row. 


‘amon, 
Sn at his office, 91 KLEVNTH STREET, between Sth and 6th Avenues, New Yor 
N, B. NO PROFESSIONAL CONNECTION WITH ANY PERSON. 
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TO SOUTHERN TRAVELLERS. 


NLAND ROUTE TO CHARLESTON, SAVANNAH, AIKEN, AUGUSTA, MOBILE, 
and New Orleans, from Norfolk. Passengers wishing to go South by taking the large and 
commodions Side-wheel Steamship JAMESTOWN, on Saturday afternoen, or ROANOKE, on 
Wednesday afternoon, arrive in Norfolk next day and connect next morning with the GREAT 
SOUTHERN MAIL LINE through to the above places by Railroad, reaching New Orleans in 
five days. Fare to Norfolk, including Meals and Stateroom, $8 00 ; Steerage Passage, $4 00. 
LUDLAM & PLEASANTS, 32 Broadway. 
After landing at Norfolk these ships proceed to Petersburg and Richmond as usual, Fareto 
either place, $10 00 ; Steerage, $5 0U. 


CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Capital, 





MTT MTT TT CTT TTT. holCc(‘<‘i‘( WC 
Accumulated Fund........... 91,000.80 e 
Annual Income.............-. oe oe SOU, . 


CONOMICAL Management, the investment of funds in Canada at high raies of in‘erest, and 
premiums lower than those of the majority of offices, yet safer, because carrying a larger 
allowance for contingencies, are amongst the characteristics of this Company. The Poblic are 
invited to compare its progress and position, jally in ref to ite Accumulated Assur- 
ance Fund, with those of any other institution of corresponding duration and extent. 

At the dats of the last-published balance-sheet. the total liabilities were $688,744, and the total 
assets $976,116, showing a balance in the Company’s favour of $287,372. ‘Dhe last year’s dividend 
of profit awarded to assured in Mutual Branch of more than one year’s studing was equivalemt 
to 15 per cent. upon the gross premiums received in the year. 

ssurances are granted of erdinary or special kinds: For life, with or without profit; Endew- 
ments; Half-credi: ; om Joiat-Lives and Survivorship. Annuities immediaiv and deferred, 


RATES OF PREMIUMS TO ASSURE $100. 


























Bi | FOR LIFE. HALF CREDIT. | ENDOWMENT ASSURANOR. 
co 
, Half Premium | Whole Prem. | At60, or death | At 65, or death 

| With Profit | With’t Profit lst seven years | rem’dr of life Wf ensiior. if earlier, 
25 $1 89 $173 $ 94 $1 83 $218 $196 

30 223 201 1 06 | 213 273 2 38 

35 2 57 2 1 23 2 46 3 48 2 92 

40 3 06 273 res 2 88 4 65 371 











Detailed information and all requisite papers may be obtained on avplic 





HOMAS M Sivoke 
T ° 8, Secretary. 
Hamilton, C. W., December, 1855. sot wd 


which have previously defied the exertions of several operators, and I recommend him to the 


leans, in March last, in my presence, by Doetor Levi, who removed a number of corns from two 
years, affecting the 
health very much. The relief has been entire from excruciating pain, and there is no return of 


In addition to the above anthenticated testimonials, mary thousards more in his possession 
which are several from ladies of he highest rank) can be seen by ong sae witha 


| 


em THE LION HUNER OF ALGERIA, with tal orth nies 
‘ LIO) i. oO: SRILA, with tales of che Chase i . 
lated from the French of Jules Gerard. By Uharles FE. Whitehead. omen Attn,” © 

A NEW NOVEL, by A. 5. Ros, Author of ** A Loog Look Ahead ” 
DERBY AND JACKSON, 
Y, 119 Nassan Street, New York. 


MACAULAY’S SPEECHES. 


JUST PUBLISHED 

THF SPEECAFS. ADDRESSES, &c, &c., OF THE RIGHT 
author of “‘The History of Eogland, trom the Accession 
Ancien: Rome,”’ &c., &c. 2 vols. 12mo. cloth, $200. LH. calf 


Late J.C. DERB 





HON. T. B. MACAULAY, 
of James the II..”’ ‘Lays of 
or morocco extra, $4. 


eetnins Gin hi DR. DORAN’S WORKS. 

7 S—WITH SOMETHING ON T ° . r 

T ** Haoits and Men,” &c., &c. 12mo., cloth. Price saa By Be. Deen Amn 

; BILL OF FARE. 
The Legend of Amphitryon—A Prologue. Table Traits of the last Century. 
a and Digestion, ine and Water. 
ater. The Hirth ofthe Vine, and what eome 

Seogees. ee oe = ——- and Marring of Wine, ay 

aterials for Breakfast. mperial Drinkersand Incident @ermapy 
Cern, Bread, &e. ‘An Incident of Travel. mes j 

ea. A few odd Glasses of Wine. 

The She of the Ancient and Modern Egyp- 


ans. 
The Tie: of Saints of Old 
and 


Coffee. 
Chocolate. 
The Old Coffee Honse. 


The French Cafer, Tae Bridal 7 
The Ancient Cook and bis Art. The snpport of Modern 4 Forques, 
The Modern Cook and his Scienee. The Caesars at Table. 
i and Ink Sketeh of Carome. rede - ies at Meat. 
inner Traits. wDglis ings at ” 
The Materials for Dining. Strange — ae 
A Light Dinner for Two The Castellan Von Concy. 
Sauces. Authors and their Dieteiics. 
The Parasite. The Liquor-loving Laureates. 


Table Traits of Utopia and the Golden Age. 
Table Traits of Euglandin the Early Times, 


ae every page contains —— amusing, -— yon may shut the book in the midi 
and open it again after a tweivemonth’s intervai withont at ali compromisi : 
fordiug enjoyment.—The Times, London, : P ng its power of af 
HABITS AND MEN; wiih Remnants of Record Touching the Makers of 
ran, Author of ** Tab'e Traite,”? &c, 12mo., cloth. tice $1. of Both. By Dr. De- 
THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND OF THE HOUSE OF HANOVER,— 
} Aare ae By lr. Doran, Author of **Rabits and Men,” &c, 
rice $2. 


Supper. 


(The Wives of the 
2 vols. 12mo., cloth. 


J. 8. REDFIELD, 34 Beckman Street, N. ¥, 


HE MUSICAL WORLD FOR 1856.—Price Reduced to $2. Inducemenis 
A volume of Vocal and Instrumental Masic (4 panne © week, 208 ae Dm ry 
Portrait of Mozart as title page, Musical Intelligence ; Musical Literature: General Literature 


of the cho'cest quality. 
RICHARD S. WILLIS, 257 Broodway, New York. 





A WORE OF GREAT INTEREST. 


IVES OF THE BRITISH HISTORIANS. By Eugene Laurence. 2 vols., 1 b 
‘* Therwork embraces an account of all those writers of Engiand who have tae Rg 
wise cuinent rae ad bow cyan oak yeyepes Bae and Mathew, Raleigh, Clarendon, Hume 
and Gibbon, together with a long list of minor writers, make h , esent a carefa 
review of = progress a literature.’’ esas titeanemmen aid 
‘* The author shows a familiar uaintance with bis subject ; exhibits large research, 
various characters are sketched with the most gratifying ~ artiality.””— Boston Trawilen® ” 
‘+ & useful addition to every library.”"—N. ¥. Coumnacel 
“ The least read in English history will recognize at a glance the rich material of interest 
wiih cee ee the = this work.’’— Portland Advertiser. 
** These sketches have been drawn from the best 
Pil Intractive."—=Portiand a 0 st svurces and will be found both interesting 
‘* Few biographical sketches come under our notice that combine so many attracti copio 
ness, ¢ Ty felici introduction of contemporaneons persons and Sventn, pany an. 


ey ke." N.Y. Albion. 

** In analysis of character, in criticism and in skilfal arrangement and groupi i 

these memoirs will be found striking and effective, ‘while it isnot too mech rs weet decal, 
Evening Post. 


that it is pure, animated and vigorous.’”’"—. ¥. 


cil Scribner’s New Works. 

LIFE OF 8. 8. PRENTISS, Edited by his Brother. 2 yols.,12mo. $250. 

ay FATHER'S HOUSE ; Gr, The Heaven of the Bible. By Rev. Jas Me MeDonald, D.D. 
HOMES FOR THE PEOPLE, By G. Wheeler. With 100 Original Engravings. 1 voll, 


ENGLISH WOMAN IN RUSSIA. ByalLad . , 
a y & Lady Ten Years Besident in that Country. 1 vel., 


For the price of any of these books, remitted to the Publish fl! ttoa zs 
the U ined, geange paid. by er, they wil! be sent to any part of 
CHAS. SCREBNER, No. 145 Nassau Street. New ¥ork. 


WINES. 


SALE A LARGE AND WELL-SELECTED STOCK 
of Wines, purchased previonsly to the failnre of the vintages in Europe, with strict rd 
to their purity and intrinsic excellence. Purchssers will therefore be certain of procuring what 
is of sterling character and upon the most favourable terms. 
CHAMPAGNE.—Sillery Mousseux, Fleur de Sillery, Ay, Verzenay, Cabinet Sillery, and ay, 
= and rich ; from the first houses in Rheims and Epernay. 

ORDEAUX. —Grand Vin Chateau Lafite, Chateau Margaux snd Chateau Larose, with ex- 
cellent medium growths and table wines ; of the vintages of 1844, 1846, and 1848, distinguished 
for their richness and falness of flavour, with fine natural bouquet. Also, Haut Sauterne and 
Chateau d@’ Ayquem of superior quality. 

SHERRY.—Vino de Pasto. ‘Amontiliado, Macharnndo and pnre jnice Shérries from the best 
vineyards of Xerez, among which are dry and delicate as wel! a8 rich and fruity wine. 

MADEIRA.—Choice old Reserve and Seutt: Side of diferent vintages, possessing age, soft- 
ae =: no belivi ‘ D in P re 5 
PORT—From the vineyards of the Alta Douro in Portugal, fruity an 
wine, with good colour, free from sweetness, and without too mueh = Tg ene oped 

HOCK.—Neusteiner, Braunberger, Hockheimer, Rudesheimer and Stemberger, with other 
growths, of the vin of 1846. 

FOREIGN SPIRITS.—Cognac Brandy of old importations of the vintage of 
other years Fineold Jamaica Rum imported direct fromthe Lendon Docks ; 
dam Schnapps; choice old Scotch Whiskey ; very old and fine flavon 
THOMAS MeMULLEN 











HE SUBSCRIBER OFFERS FOR 


1803 and 
Holland Rehie: 

Monongahela Whiskey, 
44 Beaver Street, N, ¥. 
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RICH BRONZE CLOCES, 
GANDELABRAS, DINNER AND TEA SETTS, 
) hg — THIS DAY PER SHIP SWITZERLAND, TOGETHER WITH A GREAT 
FRENCH FANCY GOODS 
ef entirely new designs—for sale cheap. Also « large and beautiful assertmont of 
CGHANDSLIERS AND GAS FIXTURES. 
BE. V. HAUGHWOVUT, 541 and 588 Broadway. 


LADIBS, 
s 8 
E P 
°e 
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D L 
Oo ° T T ° N 
Is now a “‘ Honseheld Word "’ in the United States. 


BOBERT LOGAN 4 CO., 
Ne. 51 Dey Sirect, New York. 


BROWN, BROTHERS & Co,., 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORE. 
Issue Credits for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world. 


NEEDLES, FISH HOOKS AND FISHING TACELB. 
awe em Undersizned received the at py ad ao hl | for the above Articles at the ye Fair 
d has constantly en hand lange end well assorted Stock of Rods, Artificial 

t, Trout Flies, &., dee, every variety, which he is able to —* on the most 


ts dealing in the above Articles, will find it to their Interest te ealland examine his 
— : , THOMAS H. BATE, 35 Maiden Lane, New York. 
ledged by experienced Fisher 


N. B. Patentee of the new Se mtine S Inner, scknow 
men to be the best Bait for b 


DELLS, & ©O.—Frene h Apothecartes and Chemists rters 
Manofacturers of fine Unemicals, Drugs. P 


Goose andl Velie Wot and af Eat guilty 2 mend caboennls pep eneiee 
— Tass Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue, 
MESSRS. DUN CAN, SHERMAN & CO., 


e York, issue Fo ‘] 
Detrens Onies? —_ 
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ANEKERS 
OIROUL 
Alexandria, 





Geneva, 
Gibraltar, 
Hamburg, 
Havre, 

avre 
Heidelberg, 

ong Kong 
Kandy, Cazion, 
Liverpool, 
Loadon, 
orm, 


psic, 
Ceylon, Lyons, 
ALSO, CREDITS FOR ates 9 AND CHINA ON THE ORIENTAL 
- ‘ cee : ATION OF LONDON, BANE cour’ 
Bragches ap Aone 6a) 
Shanghai, 
flong is ileus, 


gra W. sw. 


Toulon, 
Trieste, 
Venice, 


adeira, 
Melbourne, Aus. 
Naples, 
Nice, 
Oporte, 
Oleron, 
Paris, 


au, 
Palerme, 
Pisa. 





Bom 
Singapere, 
equate Pe vee AURPRALIA ON THE BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES OF LONDON, 


Maitland cal lati cbc ak «+es+Hunter River. 
Brisbane and Ipswich... .......+ peascecccccecvccoes ManetOn Bay, 


Victoria "Branches 
Melbourne, Kyneton. 


Calcutta, 
Madras, 


Geelong, 
eee yy WOTTTLITILITIT LUTTE LITT tre __ 


Sandhurst Agony. ...0.06 cee cecee cee see see cesccee coe ceccceces sDOndigo, 
Ovens Agency. 
OHN MUNROE & CO., American Bankers, No. 5 Rue de la Pai 
aris—Gract LATTERS or CREDIT for M ul ‘poses. 
een ae 3 OF CREDIT on the ‘te iehisibere cies = = a = CinGULAs 
Brussels 
Cadiz, 





’ Rome, 
Rotterdam, 
Beville, 


Sienna, 
m. 
st, Petersburg, 





Messina, 
Milan, 
Moscow, 
Naples; 
08, 
Nico.” 








Cologne, 
Constantinople, 
n 


Florence, 
Frankfort-s-M., 
Geneva, 
Gibraltar, 
Hamburg, 
Havre, 








Pau, 
Palermo, 
. Pp 


Malaga, Riga, 
ots New York—Neo. 8 Wall Street. Bills on Paris at short ’ sight ; 
OUBELING BILLS at G0 daye’ sigs, for sale tn acme to vail Soe = 


GREAT WESTERN INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Authorised Capital, $5,000,000 
Cash Capital Already Paid In, $500,000. 
Marine and Inland Risks will be taken at the tg Fats Ay 
ag and responsiln ‘iske ofa 
remiums for satisfactory 


lity ; discriminating, however, in favour of 

HE usual credit will be notes, and Seventy-five per eend. 
T Sv to fo the eu customers, on all risks LY wy without loss ; thatis, 
or by an endorsement on 


the profits ey ny in : “oe ithe C 
t — um on any risk, e! 4 y special policy, 

cs ps orca Sector ee terminates without lot, wi be entitled to pa 4 rticipate in the profits ‘Of 

‘0 the of should a cus- 


paid on oush 9 risks ; 

cates during the ear, Right of hich terminates loss, 
fener pay ie —T~ ~y declared ton pres on the amount + the "elett premiums, even abate 

ca dhe two riche enceod tho preminnss sepeived from hie Caring the year. 

John H. | end 


DIRECTORS. 
N. Chandler. 
John P. Bro 
gan S- Phillips. 
ye Barnes. 





nies of like stand 
character. 





Hiram Hatehison. 
Lewis B. Browa. 
Amos R. 
Geo. Bliss. 
Abraham 
4. G. Sam 


H, F. Spaulding. 
i Spay 
) 
Samue l'Bates” 
J.B. Seka. 
Wm. M. Evarts. 
F. W. Reimer. 
. Sloeomb. 


— 5 
H. Dabney. 


va. ‘Loeschigt. Jas. M. Bows. 
Geo. Griswold. 


Jas, Benkard. 
Thos. . C. Gebhard, 
RICHARD LATHERS, Presiden », OFFICERS ON A. PARKER, pi Presiden 
DOUGLAS ROBINSON ARLEY 00%) Arie he. ive as a 
BEZ DN wera. JAM Bim my a 
“Offiee-Great Western Buildings, 33 Pine Street, New York. 


©. LUCE, Marine I 
c’Ss ELIXIR OF CA oA delici Cordial great 
to persons debilitated by GALIs Ax A -" —~ te Ay ag 


D 
Maanfacturers of the CELEBRATED CORDIAL BLIXIR OF PGARUS 
Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue. 





DELL 


“| within twenty miles of Boston. 


siness of this Compan 
TIONAL LIFE Asie 


BRADY'S 
NATIONAL GALLERY OF PHOTOGRAPHS & DAGUBREEOTYPES, 
Ne. 359 Broadway, Over Thompeon's Satoon. 
peraiag Rowe wp ine ate at with he ley 
upen the r 
Largest of Distinguished Portraits this side of the Atlantic. 
Life and and Cabinet nad Miniature sizes, on Canvas aad Paper, Coloured in OM and 


Water 
eAMBROTYPRS—« New Style of Picture on Glass, more durable and perfect than any known 
wm 2 from « old » Portraits, or Busts, by this wo praoese. A large nomber ea 
* ao - t n every st 
- expense. Dagnerreo B BRA DY, 205 ny 359 Broadway, New York. 
THE GREATEST MEDICAL DISCOVERY OF THE AGE.—MRE 
KENNEDY, of Roxbury, has discovered in one of our common pasture weeds, ar 
that cures EVERY KIND OF HUMOUR, from the worst scrofula down tothe common Pim- 


le. He has tried it in over eleven hundred cases, and never failed ooo im two case ge 
hunder b He has now in bis possession over two hundred certificates ofits value 





” 
‘ 
1 
] 











Two bottles wiil cure a poringece mouth. 
One to three bottles will cure the worst kind otenoles on the face. 
Two or three bottles will cure the worst kind of bi 
Two bottles will cure the worst canker in the facta 4 ond stomach. 
Three to five bottles wil] cure the worst case of erysipelas. 
One or two bottles will cure all humour in the eyes. 
Two bottles will cure running ofthe ears and blotches ameng the bair. 
Four to six bottles will cure corrupt and running ulcers. 
One bottle will cure scaly eruptions of theskin. 
Two or three bottles will cure the worst case of ringworm. 
Two or three bottles will care the most desperate rheumatism. 
Three to four bottles will cure salt rheum 
Five to eight bottles will cure the worst case of scrofula. 
ow Benet fa salwaysexperienced from the first bottie, and a perfeet cure when the above quan- 
s taken 
Nothing looks s0 emgeeheite to those who have in vaintried allthe wonderful medicines of the 
day, as that acommon weed Yay in the pastures around old stone walls, should cure every 
bumour in the “78 stem ; yet itisa fixed fact. If you have a humour it has tostart. There are 
no ifs nor ands, hums nor ba’s about it, suiting some cases but not yours. I peddled over a thor- 
bottles of it in the vicinity of Boston. I know the effects of it in every one. Ithas ty 
done some of the greatest cures ever come in Massachusetts. 1 gave itto children a year old : 
eld ais Booele of ofsixty. I have seen poo repany, , Wo.my looking children, whose flesh was soft and 
red to & perfect state of Prhes th by one bottle. 

oa lee who are subject toa sick Readamme, one bottle willalwayscureit. It gives great re- 
totie catarrh and dizziness. Some who have taken it have been costive for years, and have 

regulated by it. Where the body is sound it works quite easy but where there is any de- 
rangement of the functions of nature, it will cause very singular feelings, but you must not be 
alarmed —they alweys aes: pear in from four daystoa week. There is never a bad result from 
it—on the contrary, when that feeling is gone, you will feel yourself like a new person. I heard 
some ofthe most extravagant encomiums of it that ever man listened to. 
$a change of diet ever necessary. a the best you can get, and ceeneh of it, 

rice $1. Manufactured by # NALD KENNEDY, 120 Warren street, Roxbury 

COENT S :—Charles H. Ring, New a; J. Na Dyott & Philadelphia ; George H. 
Keyser, Pittsburg; Scott & Simson, Chicago B. dk Buffalo; I.yman & Brother To- 
roato ; John Birks Montreal ; John Wright & ‘ce, 115 Charter Street, New Orieane. 





PURIFY : at yt Se eeEryt, 1—At this season it is for all, 
1 to none, and hig f persops to prepare the system for 
the heats of Summer. by i. 4 THE Ap diny For this purpose the most pleasant and effec- 
le ever discove is Dr. MoCLINTOCK’s TONIC ALTERATIVB 8YROUP, @ rich and delight- 
pe Deepen LL yrup, made from the concentrated juices of SPANISE sanharenmed, with many 

f the most lant, to this country and Europe. saps, prepesed we b fine loaf sugar, 
(not molasses,) forming one of the most agreeable of drinks, and as the same ana. as its name 
implies, a STRENGTHENING, PURIFYING, and INVIGORATING MEDICINS, unsurpas(ed by any- 
thing ever discovered. 
Dr. - preowt $ TONIC ALTBRATIVE SYRUP has never failed to eradicate from the system 
every form of disease arising from IMPURITY OF THE BLOOD, or wenenee HUMOURS, From one 
to six bottles has cured the worst cases of SALT RHEUM and SOROFULA. ERysIPILas, and all 
eruptions of the skin, are perfectly cured by it. For Biles, Pimples, Blotches, Ulcers, cnronic 
RHEUMATISM, Mercurial com lainta, and all the most serious disorders arising from the impuri- 
ties of the blood. it is anequalled by any preparation ever introduced. 

Bel Druggi . CUSHMAN & CO. 


id by all sts. 
J Sole Proprietors, No. 10 Fulton street, New York. 
N.B.—One dosen bottles will be sent, neatly packed, free of freight, to any part ofthe United 
States on receipt of $10 by mail. 











ELLUC’S BISCATINE..—The best and healthiest food for Infants and Iavalid 
Prepared orly and for sale wholesale and retail, by 
DELL vc 7s co., Aoahecesies, 
635 roadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue. 


BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LONDON AND AMERICA 
AGENCY, NO. es rhea Wiigiig, NEW YORK. 


CAPITAL $3, ‘OOO, ooo. 
ith a larg e accumulated Surplus. 


‘HIS COMPANY offersthe following. among other 


ADVANTAGES TO INSURER#S§ 
Low rates of insurance without profits. 
Loans granted on policies. 
Halt of premium may remain on loan 
No extra changes for qrenmina the Atlantic. 
The security of a large capita’ 
California, Australia, and ace risks taken, 
Premiums can be taken quarterly. 
Large bonuses on aa on “se a scale. 





Samuel lain, ge 


JOHN C. CHEESEMAN, M 
GEO. M. 





EW YORK REFERERS. 
His Bxcellen FAO vias a tate Coverase of State of New York. 
Bq. é H. 
Henry Grinnell, Esq. J. Phenix, 
Hon, J oder Campbell | Joke He eioks, =~ 
John Cryder, 
D., 473 Broads SAI, ron M. 2. 28 East lth 8 
wi le ast 14 . 
‘ENRVIIT General Ajent for the United Btates.” : 
NOTICE. 
ons pa HEREBY GIVEN, THAT AN ACT PASSED BY THE PARLIAMENT 
of the United Kingdom tor changing the name of the ‘‘ NATIONAL LOAN euee by hag 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY,’ having on the 2nd July instant reeeived the Royal assent, the bu- 
will henceforth be conducted under its 7 poms. “THE INTERNA. 


URANCE SOCIETY.” A B. M. oy 
Montreal, July 26, General Agent British N. A. Coloni 


INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
, Incorporated and Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
cee Capital Half-a-Million Sterling. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON, 
Edmond Sheppard Symes, Esq., M.D., Chairman. 
A. Campbell Barclay, Esq., ohn Elliotson, M. FRB. John Moss, Faq 
Charles Bennett, Esq Thomas Colley Grattan, Esq.,| Thomas Nicoll, Is ag. 
Samuel King Ohareh, "Esq., y—- © Hodgson, Esq., Clement Tabor, Ksq 
osep! 


‘hompson, 
Manager, J. ‘ eander Starr, jaune, Protessor Wheatstone, F.R.8.; Professer 
one LOVAL DIR 


adford You 
CTORS. 
Ee ee Holmes, A. La Rocque, Wm. Luna, Rev. J. Flan- 
Halifax, N. 8. 


egan, Theo . Hart, Henry Judah. 
Jas. G. At hton, J. Strachan, T. C. Kinzear 
Hon. oun J. Tremain, H. Pryor. 
P. CO. Hill, —- 


R. F. a W. Wright, B. Allison, Hoa. J. 
Starr, Agent. 


Gray, W. Jack. w. 2. 
H. Py” Hoyles, Hon. J g. Coons, on J. Woad, Hon. 


C. F. Bennett, E. Stabb 
N. Stabb, Agent. 
JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, Ages for British North American Colonies. 
D. D. MACKENZIE. Accountant and Cashier. 
Chief Office for B. N. A. penne now yh EXxonANGR, MONTREAL. 
Agents and Medical Examiners have bee Canada, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, P. K. Island, and Newfoundland, from the former ef whom Pampbiets, Blanks and 
every information may be obta 
The advantages offered by ~ “International”? are numerous and varied, and Insurers are 
arnestly recommended te the consideration of them. 


Bt. John, N. B.... 22. eeess 


St. John’s, Newfoundland, § 








HE GREAT AMERICAN HAIR TONIC.—BOGLE’S CEL 
T HYPERION FLUID, for rhe growih and preservation of the Hair, is well 44 
witbuut a rival on this of imitations have started into an ephemeral exis- 
since the introduction of ite unrivalled Hair Restorative ms their doom been sealed. 
Bogle’s Hyperion Hair Fluid, with a popularity never attained by any other article, goes : 
‘on “* oe tn and to conquer.”” There is no malady which ‘affect the Hair but ante be 
a — arprret be ee it rH invaluable ; ry on children’s heads it 
lays the feun on of a good ead of hair. 8 now patronized 
Great Britain, and commands an extensive sale throughout ied by ws a unas 
BOGLE’S ELETRIO HAIR DYE is another wonder oftheage. It has now been before 
the public for several years, and wherever introduced the sales have been beyond all precedent. 
have been sent to a number of exhibitions, and eon pe come into competition 
been in every in- 


other preparations for Dyeing, its immense superiorit 
stance by awards of Silver Medals and Diplomas, Itisa Niquid easy of application and tarns 
Hair to a beautifal Brown or Black, without staining theskin. In owe | the inventor asserts 
every person who has carefully wood it will join in the statement, that this is the best Hair 
Dye in the world. It is now universa ue referred in London and Paris, 
BoGLE’s AMOLIENT sem a COMPOUND renders that usually unpleasant operation 


ving) © a decided luxur 
BOGLE’S HEBEIONA ; OR, BALM OF CYTHERIA removes F 
ace in the shortest possible time, ‘and is acknowledged to be the very pedo 


‘Re complexion. 
had, wholesale an and retail ow. _BOGLE, Washi 
.& - RAN DS fork ; 
; J. WRIGH 
gland, of R. HOVEN 


To be 
Hamilton; at on 
Brown Sion Piosbary ryt throughent the Worid. ; - WOOLLEY, 


end A. 
SEVER AND cau IN bts | OUTSKIRTS.— 
Hoa. R. B. >: ed of the Astor House 


AGUE P 
stom Hovss, Duo. 15, 1854. 
Cus. D. Desuten, Esq.—Dear Sir : I will not clat the $500 agreed to 
ar, being suficiently vessunerated © 7 8 portent rose eee 
several months with jaundice, bilious fever, and Ad and ague. ie A per- 
‘formed af owed ersaly cutest sh po bs new ended to me by 
friend. hom iged 8 recommen: m with perfect confidence 
ell cases ofa similar character.—Truly yours, eee = 
RB. B. COLEMAN. 


~ Ty ond havenever known a 
A. NEWELL, M. D., AHentewn, N. J, 
__D. NEWELL, M. D D., New Bruns 
utation of Dee ell, bor we one 
° 's. Newell, abovenamed, and the esteem 
» I take pleasure in stating 


, are heldin this State 
tande by them are worthy of pablic co confidene 
Jan. 24 THEO. RERLINORgTERY 


Bold by BOT A Pk ut No. 149 Chambers street ; ©. V, CLIGKENER 
street ; 0. H ATING, corner John stree and Broad ry 


~~ ‘anal end Bi WELLS 
York. By GILBERT WEN WENTS 4 T2206 and 'BYOrE t ASONS 5 No. 


A. SOLOMON gS.» +3 CO., N. Orleans and . SLO- 
M Ginoinaat 0. pogeah, Cos 4 . 
Broadway, N.Y. Aise' atthe »by OC. D. DESHLER, No. S41 


LEDIARD’S SEGAR DIVAN, 
483 BROADWAY, NEXT BELOW WALLACK’S THEATRE. 
Coy a of me Finest Brands—Wines, Spirite, &e., warranted genuine.— Philadelphia La- 


Ghose s and Bititera Rooms, American and English Papers and Periodicals, 





an o 5, RING, 
An gS 


DEN, 
69 Mar- 


Read th of 
im favour of DESHLER’S FaVER aD 


Read alse what Physiciags 
We comes used Desher’s Pills, in hundreds of cases offever end ague, 
person te have a second chil’ mee 


-_ charasierand the Hon’ 
Prem haracter 
e professional 


taal any ceprststali 





whigu 








DEFIANCE SALAMANDER SAFES. 
OBERT M. Paraice IS THE SOLE MANUFACTURER IN THE UNITED STATES 
and Cressbars, 


and Patent Powder Proof: 


TO SOUTHERNERS, 


D® RINKERS OF CONGRESS WATER.—We are reliably in- 
formed that mineral waters, under tne name of *‘ Saratoga’’ water, and ealts, under the 
name of ‘‘ Sar: a’’ salts, are extensively imposed upon the re in i —_— and South- 
western States, where persons buying these articles desire and think the urchasing ‘*Con- 
ess’? water, ‘ke. ., Whereas at Saratoga there are waters of all kinds, é~y 
fite h water ; and the articles imposed in this manner on the public are mostl 
pounds, entirely worthless, and often dangerous to persons desiring the effect 
TER, the effect of them being entirely different from that of the genuine Congress Water. fre- 
quently producing griping wey vertigo, &c., sometimes — in serious permanent difficul- 
thes, by Sealine the di wers and destroying the tone of the stomach and bowels, often 
rendering a mild case of a incurable—the effect being in no wise different from that pro- 
duced by saline cathartics Tissolved in ordinary water—while Concress WATER produces nei- 
ther griping or injurious effect in any case, however debilitated the patient ma be, it being tonic 
as well as curative. The Congress Spring, as is well known, is the spring, w which. during sixty- 
| eyes years past has ba iltap the reputation of Saratoga, yet some have confounded the name of 
ring with that of the place—thus affording the opportunity for swindlers to foist a he 
icles upon the public on the strength of the reputation obtained by the Congress 8 ina 
jon series of years. The injury thus inflicted upon the public and ourselves is doubl ‘.- on 
ay ng these spurious articles, and finding either no effect or injurious effects from their ase, they 
in fatare refuse the genuine ConGress WATER, supposing that they oe alread, 4. it. it 
is not a sufficient guarantee of its genuineness that it is in bottles ar names, 
as the old bottles and boxes are gr greedily bought up by counterfeiters for the om Br of filling 
them with their valueless article and selling it as Congress or we Water ; ay oly of only fe 
- can rely en—ConGREss WATER and none other—and be certain that the cork |, a8 
cork of every bottle of ——_ Concress WaTER, viz: *‘ Congress WaTER—C On w ipa 
if without these words, it is a v: -— ess, dangerous counterfeit. As to ba ———— called > 
powders, Sarat salts, &c they are not only valueless, but in = ey yee 
evon the virtues of the common Seidiits powders of the shops. That it is resstble to form Con- 
GRESS Water aetety, we have the anthori'y of the celebrated chemist, Sir Humphrey favy, 
as follows :—** It is im ble to recombine the ingredients so as to make an article of eqnal qua- 
iy, the effects of which will be the same as the natural water.” 
you list of es, sizes and packages; and by ordering from us direct, ¢ 
amonnt ordered, you can dmg it safely forwarded to any part vor the aR yy We seltarete our 
caution, to buy the genuine Concress WaTER only, of reliable persons, and to examine the let- 
tering of the cork brand. 


CLARKE & WHITE, 
Congress Spring, Saratoga Springs, and No. 13 Thames Street, New York City. 


FINE GROCERIES. 
THOMAS HOPE & CO., 
NO. 13% CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF COLLEGE PLAGE 
Opposite the Hudson River Railroad Station. And at 
YONKEBS, 
Directly opposite the Railroad Depot. 
H4vz.2° Oouetasths ON HAND, AND OFFER FOR Gale EVERY DESCRIPTION 


including Fine Old Brandies, Rare Wines, ail the most approved 
wh (Oke ene, including tueir own MAX SUTAINE. All the different varieties of Cla- 
ret Hock 


as] } wah Descriptions ofall kinds of Fresh Teas. Fine Old Mocha and Java Coffee. 


hoicest Brands of Segars 
a the different t kinds of Pickles, —_ + et Mustard, Sweet Oil, Sardines, &e- 
A Seman ——_— of Provision heir C d BURLINGTON Haus, Westpha- 


es, &c. 
te Ponke i SUTTER E received fresh every morning from the most approved Dairies. All of 
which they deliver free of charge to all parts of both of the above places and all the neighbour- 
Ing country adjacent thereto. 


On writing us, we at send 











HUNGARIAN WINES. 


Te SUBSCRIBERS, SOLE IMPORTERS OF THE WINES OF MESSRS. FRANZ A. 
JALICS &CO., Pesth, Hungary, bave in Store and in Boat a Stock of Superior Red 
and White Table and Deseert Wines, the former rangi Be pee 50; the latter (includ- 








the world. 182 1 Bt yg lay 
or ‘ear 
y Nos. 62, 63, 64 and 66 Cannon street, trve!, one door below 


FOR ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 1856. 
NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 
The United States Mail Steamships 
ARAGO, 2,500 Tons, Capt. David Lines,—FULTON, 2,500 Tons, @apt. J. A. Wotton. 


Will leave New York, Havre, and Southampton for the year 1856, on the following days : 
Leave New York. Havre, 


Arago,....., .Saturday....... January 12 
Fulton Saturday <<... Rebra'y, 4 
.. Satarday. .» March 
Saturday —_ 
0 occ MENBTOOT 000 ce 
.. Batorday...... 
. Satorday...... 


Arago..... 
$ pam oe 

TAgO.... 
Falton. .... 
Arago , on 
Fulton. ;. ; | Wednesday. . oceee 
Arago .....Wednesday...... 
Falton,.,.. Wednesday. ..... 


Arago .., .., Saturday, 
Fuliom ..,.. Saturday, , 


Bed r 18 Wednesday... . 

ion - 15| Folton,,...Wednesday. ..... Decemb. 

ese Steamers were built expressly for Government servi ith doubl “ 

and St gg Ab U A Se ccastrastion of bell and seashinars ry aon ~ 
water-tight compartments enclosing the enginer, so that in 

of Scan or stranding the water cou!d not —s them, and the umes being fees to = 


of the vessel an = hn ere would be 
- nT. necessity of this mode of Sonerasiien’ Thee a | Sete pe 7 = yn ot hee 


to Combine every comfort and convenience that can be desired, 


PRICE OF PASSAGE, 
From New York te Soatbampton or «oe obeccesecee i cecceces 9130 00 
++. Second . 


ses sane Second 

an Faas going 4 leutes | pee Steamers offer the ad 
pecie delivered in London. No passage secured until aid for. 

i > on board. Ail Lettersand Newspapers must pass through she Post. office. 


Fer Freight or Passage apply te 
MORTIMER LIVINGST N, Agent. ° 
W. ISELIN, Havre . veeimngmetes 
CROSKEY & CO., Southampton 
LIVINGSTON, WELLS 400. ‘Paris. 


THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAI 
STEAM SHIPS. 


FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 
tee 000 see wecesee s S1B0 | Seco Fe abi FORGO. 0 000-0. 
Chic! Cabin Pes FROM BUSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
ABO. coccccs cas coe coe Second Cabin P wees 
= The ships from Y: nbin — 


ton call at Halif 
cose sensu sOMDt SUDRINE, ip remeg gen 
+... Uapt. STONE, 
Gi. tisnaison| 
ARRISON a 
sone vossels carry a clear whine tine assou. | Barepe. 
wv. 





From Havre or Southampton to New York, 








Chiet Cabin Passage 


++ 87 
+++ $60 


. Capt. Tawe, 
Capt. Suannon, 


.-From...,..Boston... .......+... Wedmesday,.. ........... Januar 
..- Boston, HEE 00s 0000 c000 coe "Jennere , 
o6eee Botton... .... +04. «4. Wednesday... sesescoces Senuary BQ ** 
oreo York..... + Wednesday, .... coceeceeee February 6 ** 
. OFtON 2 oe a pe ps A toveseeees Febraary 13 ‘@ 
Seah a aad ucacvenent Wednesday, ... February 29 ** 
Berths net coswses until paid tor. 


eee eee ey 
- 


sargeon on board. 
The. owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Builicn, je, J 
ms Stones, or Metals, unless Bille of Lading are sigued therefor, und the velec th thereof tt erein 
For freight er passage, apply to 


Notice.—THE by eladaew MAT 
PeSrearz 1856. The 
Liverpool, trom New York ona: ee. Boston alternately. 


NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
THE SHIPS COMPOSING re pre ARE TEE 
WASHIBOTOR. ... «4. Capt. E. © dy. | HER © eeerccecces 
sins cass ‘ap’ LAL, y.| eo > +-.-Capt.&. Higgins. 
Prorosep Darss or Sairine—1&i6. 


From New York. From Bremen. From Seuthampton for X. Yi 
Sal Wetnends . - 


E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 
STEAMERS will resume their 1 WESEL Y SAILINGS in 
be d every Wednesday, as formerly, to 











Saturday. 
SYTtTTTaTy4 

23... 0+ +.. March 

+++.» April 

7 


16, caccoccess 


at Southampton both going and cotabuing, , they offer to passengers proceedin 
don and Havre ey my over any other ronte in ¢) e economy both of time a morey pou 
Price of passage from New York to Southampven and Bremen, frat cabin, main saloc:., 
wer saloon, $110; second do., $68. 
Ni the Post Office. 


cabin lower ans pass through 

yr Bille of Lading will be signed on th on the day of sailing. 
An experienced surgeon is attached to each s r. 

For freight or passage apply to 

C. H. SAND, 11 South William st., New York 

CROSKBY & CO., Southampton, 


die ert 


A. HEINEKEN & ©O., Bremen. 
WM. ISELIN, Havre. 





PACKETS FOR HAVRE.-- SOLE REGULAR LINE. 
ganr> LINE.—The following ships willleave Havre on the l@th,and New York on '4 
[st ef each month, as follo 


“New York. 


Ist Jan Cee receccoes 
tat May eo F 
ist Septembe: 


eee reeeee 


£T. DENTS, 
Fellanabee, 


8T.NICOLAR, 
Bragden, 


MEROURY, 
Freneh, master. 


WILLIAM TELL, 
J. Fanck, master. 


eee ee ee ee eer eee 


Ist Deoomber. 
They are all first class New York built vessels, provided with all requisite articles for the 
fort and co ofp » and eemmanded by men of experience in the trade. The pries 


of is = without wines or 
vaeods sont the subscribers GE Be tewnstnd tive fone any oc but those actrally 
BOYD 4 CKEN, 
161 Peart wtrect, 


TAPSCOTT’S LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


Roox Licur. (new) Kossvura. ANTARCTIC. SHAMROCK. (new) 
ALBION. (new) HELois soe Foster. UEEN oF CLIPPERS 
Daiver. (new) ComMPROMISS. GaLer “ITY OF BROOKLYK. 
NortTHAmMPTON. (new) UNDERWRITER. Puitanemnovise. Empirz. 

Wituiam Tarscort. Hovenrox. RaPrawaNNocn, 
Aroric. Emeraxp Isia. (new) ContTINENT. Cuarias Bock, 
Progress. CamBRia. (new) Consvu.. Forest Kine. 

Sr. Louis. Dreapnovucart (new) New Hawrsuins. Ricnirp Morss. 
CHIMBORAZO. Coosawattex. (new) West Point. Guanos. 

ROBENA. BensaMin ADAMS. Racer. CENTURION, 
TRLLATION. . Z. ApguatTic. 


The ‘*X’’ Line of London 
AMAZON. (new) SOUTHAMPTON. 
Ocean QUEER, Henpricx Hupsow. PALFSTINE. (new 
DEVONSHIRE. Marcarer Evans. AMERICAN EaGie. 
DRAFTS ON ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, WALES, FRANCK AND GER 
MANY. Payable in all the principal Towns without discount or any “other — 
TAPSCOTT & CO., 86 South St.. New Yor 
WM. TAPSCOTT & CO., Bt. George’s Buildings, Liverpocl, 








Packets. 
NORTHUMBERLAND. 


to 





THE INTERNATIONAL sas a ASSURANOE SCCIETY 


OND 
(Late National ndan Fund Lire Assurance Society.) 
Orrice oF THE GENERAL AGENTS FOR THE Unitep States, 
New York, August 1, | 

[HE Undersign conereby give: notice that the name ofthe N ational Loan Fund Life Assurance 

Society of London, has been changed by au Act of Parliament to which the Royal Assent was 
given on the 2nd July last, to 
THE INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
and that they continue to receive applications for Life Assuraace on the most favourable te terms. 
Pamphlets containing the Rates of Premium can be obtained at their Office, No. 71 W 
STREET, orfrom any of their numerous Agents thronghout _ United States. 

eoqas, BOARD OF _Dinsorens 

John J. Palmer, 


James Boorman, ©. Edward Habichs, 
Fanning ©. Tucker, Aquila G. Stout, 
Daniel Parish, Paul § rd, 
So.icitor—Robert J. Dillon. Coxscurixg Counsat—J. w. 
Mepicat Ex4miners—S. 8 .—M. Clym: 
@The Loral Board of Directors meet ever Gotsanee at the Office. 7 71 ‘Wan i rent, New York, 
where al) Lusiness connected with the Society's operations is transacted thereby every 
ble advantage of promptness and attention te parties in cases of tees ate, Loans, 
ttlement of Claims, &c. 
All Policies are issued at the Office, 71 WallStreet, New York, and all claims are adjusted and 
= without reference to London 
The Medical Examiners meet daily at the Office in Wall Street, between 1 ond 2 o'clock, P.M, 
Capital Stock, £500,000. 


ANTEE FUND OF 00,000 is deposited in the hands of the Comptroller ef 
the Buate: at New York for the oA. of all Peliey- mer tg in the United States. ” 


BI 
5: & HOLBROOKE, { Seneral Agents. 


mOWASD ti LIFE INSURANCE oer 
2 or. Park Place, N 
HIS COMPANY HAVING Sa a7 Sere eae CAPITAL? MAKES INSURANCE 
eed paied RISKS upon the most favourable terms, either ‘for the whole duration of 
mi 
“Palen granted © — lives of debtors, 








and for business purposes generally. 
No extr 90 Gr crossing the Atlantic 
gPeciaL PUR ITS for California, ‘Australia and other Foreign ports, at a Reduced pre 


mium. 
BOARD OF DIBBCIOES. 
Jacob Reese, James F. Hall, 
§. Cambreleng, 
Robert ae 
George ig; 
Francis A. Palmer, 
F. W. Edmonds, Heury B H 
Henry 8. Leverich, John Gray, Gone Clark, 


WM. Y. POSTER. Secretary. JicoB RE REESE, President. 
& r 
; Medical Eraminers. 


Cuagies D. Suita, M.D., 21 West 15th St Epwarp Fievps, M. > 4 Chariton Street. 
(In attendance daily at the Office, from 2 to 3 o’clock, P 

Joun T. Mercatr, M.D., Consulting Physician. 8S. CAMBRELENG, Esq., Counsellor. 

rem ——— 


| W. Messerean, 


J 

Renjamin Babcock, 
Eugene Dotilh, 
Alexander Muir, 
John S. Harris, 














oe Tokai, Russti, Menesi, &c.) at rom Ay =F r y ta | of which oe wasrant 
pure and unadulterated, , LENT, & Bag -y = R, 
No. 102 Fulton Street. 


W. YOUNG & CO., PROPRIETORS. 
OFFIOK, NO. 18 BEEKMAN ST. 


WM. YOUNG, 
8. J. AHERN. 





